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November  10,  1960 

His  Excellency 

THE  GOVERNOR  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Your  Excellency: 

The  Commission  on  Reorganization  of  State  Government, 
established  by  Resolution  71  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1959, 
herewith  transmits  to  Your  Excellency  its  final  reports. 

In  filing  these  reports,  v^e  might  approximately  summarize 
the  activities  of  the  Commission  over  the  last  13  months.  The 
full  Commission  has  held  ten  meetings  of  one  to  two  days  length. 
In  addition,  every  member  of  the  Commission  has  served  on  two 
or  more  subcommittees,  all  of  them  quite  active. 

This  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  similar  Commissions  which 
have,  since  1953,  been  studying  North  Carolina  state  government 
under  legislative  instructions  to  determine  **.  .  .  whether  or  not 
there  shall  be  a  consolidation,  separation,  change  or  abolition 
of  one  or  more  of  these  several  agencies,  commissions,  depart- 
ments and  units  in  the  interest  of  more  efficient  and  economical 
administration  .  .  .",  and  to  make  its  report  and  recommenda- 
tions thereon  to  the  Governor  and  General  Assembly. 

As  did  our  predecessors,  we  have  chosen  to  follow  the  un- 
spectacular and  conservative  course  of  offering  recommendations 
for  change  only  where  a  clear  need  for  change  exists  and  of 
viewing  governmental  reorganization  as  a  continuous  process  to 
be  gradually  accomplished,  rather  than  as  a  once-in-a-gen^raticn 
effort.  The  favorable  treatment  which  the  recommendations  of 
the  first  three  Commissions  have  received  from  three  successive 
sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  orderly  way  in  which 
adjustments  have  been  made  to  the  organizational  changes  thus 
effected  convince  us  of  the  soundness  of  this  course. 

Our  general  approach  to  the  matters  considered  by  this 
Commission  has  been  to  solicit  from  public  officials  their  sug- 
gestions as  to  possible  subjects  of  inquiry,  and  to  select  from 
those  suggestions  and  from  others  made  by  the  members  ol 
this  Commission  the  particular  topics  to  be  studied. 

Working  through  subcommittees  of  the  Commission  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  Institute  of  Government  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  which  served  as  our  staff,  factual  studies  of  the 
laws,  organization,  and  practices  of  the  governmental  agencies 
or  areas  under  examination  have  been  developed  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  entire  Commission.  Proposed  recommendations 


have  been  formulated  by  subcommittees  and  transmitted  to  the 
Commission,  where  they  have  been  discussed  extensively,  the 
viev^s  of  interested  officials  and  priva;te  citizens  have  been 
heard,  and  tentative  decisions  have  been  reached  by  the  Com- 
mission. Drafts  of  our  proposed  reports  and  implementing 
legislation  have  been  submitted  to  interested  agencies  and  per- 
sons for  comment  before  final  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
Commission.  The  end  result  of  this  process  is  the  series  of  re- 
ports which  have  been  issued  by  this  Commission  and  the  pro- 
posed legislation  which  we  have  prepared  for  introduction  in  the 
1961  General  Assembly. 

Each  report  includes  our  findings  and  the  supporting  rea- 
sons for  the  recommendations  set  forth  in  that  report.  The 
staff  reports  and  other  written  materials  presented  to  the  Com- 
mission we  shall  be  happy  to  make  available  to  interested  per- 
sons on  request. 

Apart  from  those  subjects  on  which  we  have  issued  reports, 
the  Commission  has  studied  a  number  of  matters  on  which  it 
did  not  seem  necessary  to  report.  Included  are  such  topics  as 
overlapping  inspections  of  certain  food  processing  plants  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health  and  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  accreditation  of  state  institutions  of  higher  education 
by  regional  and  national  agencies. 

Through  our  service  on  this  Commission  we  have  added 
greatly  to  our  own  knowledge  of  the  organization  and  function- 
ing of  North  Carolina  state  government.  We  trust  that  the  rec- 
ommendations which  we  have  made  will  be  understood  as  efforts 
to  improve  a  governmental  organization  which  is  basically  sound 
and  progressive,  but  which  needs  continuing  adjustment  and 
modification  in  order  to  meet  the  challenge  of  changing  timeo 
and  new  opportunities. 

In  February,  1960,  Mr.  H.  Cloyd  Philpott  resigned  from  the 
Commission  to  make  a  successful  race  for  the  office  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  North  Carolina.  No  successor  was  appointed. 

Respectfully, 

Claude  Currie 

dwight  w.  quinn 

Frank  W.  Snepp 

H.  P.  Taylor,  Jr. 

Fred  H.  Weaver 

David  M.  Britt,  Secretary 

David  J.  Rose,  Vice-Chairman 

George  R.   Uzzej^,   Chairman 
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First  Report 

Succession   to 

Elective  State   Executive   OFFices 

and   Disability  of  Officers 


Report  of  the  Commission  on  Reorganization 
of  State  Government 

SUCCESSION  TO  ELECTIVE  STATE 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  AND  DISABILITY 

OF  OFFICERS 

Officers  Dealt  With 

1.  Governor 

2.  Lieutenant-Governor 

3.  Secretary  of  State 

4.  Auditor 

5.  Treasurer 

6.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

7.  Attorney  General 

8.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 

9.  Commissioner  of  Labor 
10.  Commissioner  of  Insurance 

Explanation  of   Findings   and   Recommendations 

Introduction 

Increasing  attention  has  in  recent  years  been  given  to  the 
closely  related  questions  of  adequate  provision  for  (1)  auto- 
matic succession  to  important  political  offices,  and  (2)  deter- 
mining when  a  public  officer  is  so  disabled  that  he  can  no  longer 
perform  his  duties.  The  successive  illnesses  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  much-publicized  aberrations  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  one  of  the  states,  and  the  warnings  of  civil  defense 
authorities  of  the  threat  to  governmental  continuity  and  public 
safety  which  would  flow  from  an  enemy  attack  on  this  country^ 
have  all  combined  to  give  these  questions  more  than  ordinary 
importance. 

Our  predecessors  on  the  third  Commission  on  Reorganiza- 
tion of  State  Government  gave  extended  study  to  these  subjects. 
Their  recommendations  for  changes  in  the  procedures  for  desig- 
nating interim  successors  to  appointive  state  officials  and  for 
determining  disability  questions  with  respect  to  those  officials 
were  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1959  and  enacted 
into  law.  (Session  Laws  1959,  c.  284  and  c.  285.) 
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The  inquiry  of  that  Commission  also  extended  to  the  elected 
state  executive  officers — the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Attorney  General,  and  the  seven  members  of  the  Council  of 
State.  The  North  Carolina  Constitutional  Commission  v^as  then 
active,  however,  and  it  was  undesirable  that  there  be  submitted 
to  the  General  Assembly  two  possibly  differing  sets  of  recom- 
mendations on  succession  to  office  and  disability  determination. 
Therefore  the  Commission  on  Reorganization  of  State  Govern- 
ment transmitted  to  the  Constitutional  Commission,  rather  than 
to  the  General  Assembly,  its  recommendations  for  changes  in 
those  portions  of  the  Constitution  governing  succession  to  the 
ten  offices  listed  above  and  determination  of  disability  on  the 
part  of  the  holders  of  those  offices.  With  some  modification, 
these  recommendations  found  their  way  into  the  draft  of  a  re- 
vised State  Constitution  which  the  Constitutional  Commission 
recommended  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1959. 

Neither  during  extended  legislative  committee  hearings  on 
the  bill  embodying  the  proposed  Constitution,  nor  in  floor  de- 
bate prior  to  the  approval  of  that  bill  by  the  Senate,  nor  in  de- 
bate in  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  there  any  serious 
question  or  criticism  raised  with  regard  to  the  proposed  new 
constitutional  provisions  respecting  succession  to  office  and  dis- 
ability determination.  Indefinite  postponement  of  the  entire 
constitutional  revision  bill  in  the  House  resulted  from  inability 
of  the  necessary  majority  to  agree  on  the  contents  of  the  ju- 
dicial article  of  the  proposed  Constitution. 

Because  we  are  aware  of  the  need  for  more  adequate  and 
certain  constitutional  provision  for  succession  to  the  chief  poli- 
tical offices  of  the  State  and  for  means  of  determining  when  the 
holders  of  those  offices  should,  in  the  public  interest,  be  tempor- 
arily displaced  on  account  of  physical  or  mental  disability,  we 
continued  the  study  of  these  matters  which  our  predecessors 
on  the  third  Commission  on  Reorganization  of  State  Govern- 
ment began.  In  view  of  the  careful  examination  given  these 
subjects  by  two  able  study  commissions  in  1958,  and  in  view 
of  the  evident  acceptability  to  the  1959  General  Assembly  of 
the  solutions  those  commissions  worked  out,  we  are  recommend- 
ing to  the  General  Assembly  of  1961  a  series  of  constitutional 
amendments,  to  be  voted  on  as  a  unit  by  the  people  at  the  next 
general  election,  embodying  substantially  the  same  changes  in 
the  pertinent  sections  as  were  recommended  to  the  1959  Gen- 
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eral  Assembly  by  the  North  Carolina  Constitutional  Commis- 
sion. 

In  this  report,  we  shall  discuss  the  present  and  proposed 
constitutional  provisions  governing  succession  to  office  and  the 
determination  of  official  disability  as  they  affect  (1)  the  Gosr- 
ernor,  (2)  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  (3)  the  other  eight 
elective  state  executive  officers.  Each  of  these  three  categories 
of  officers  is  treated  separately  because  of  the  distinct  consti- 
tutional and  political  character  of  the  office  or  offices  composing 
each  category. 

An  appendix  at  the  end  of  this  report  sets  forth  in  parallel 
columns  the  texts  of  the  present  and  proposed  constitutional 
provisions. 

THE  GOVERNOR 

Succession  to  Office 

The  Constitution  of  North  Carolina,  Article  III,  Sec.  12,  has 
since  1868  contained  the  following  provisions  with  respect  to 
succession  to  the  office  of  Governor: 

In  case  of  the  impeachment  of  the  Governor,  his  failure  to  quali- 
fy, his  absence  from  the  State  [,]  his  inability  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  office,  or  in  case  the  office  of  Governor  shall  in  any  wise  become 
vacant,  the  powers,  duties  and  emoluments  of  the  office  shall  devolve 
upon  the  Lieutenant-Governor  until  the  disabilities  shall  cease,  or  a 
new  Governor  shall  be  elected  and  qualified. 

In  every  case  in  which  the  Lieutenant-Governor  shall  be  unable 
to  preside  over  the  Senate,  the  Senators  shall  elect  one  of  their  own 
number  President  of  their  body;  and  the  powers,  duties,  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  office  of  Governor  shall  devolve  upon  him  whenever 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  shall,  for  any  reason,  be  prevented  from  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  such  office  as  above  provided,  and  he  shall 
continue  as  acting  Governor  until  the  disabilities  be  removed  or  a  new 
Governor  or  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  be  elected  and  qualified. 

Whenever,  during  the  recess  of  the  General  Assembly,  it  shaU 
become  necessary  for  a  President  of  the  Senate  to  administer  the  gov- 
ernment, the  Secretary  of  State  shall  convene  the  Senate,  that  they 
may  elect  such  President. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  is  ex  officio  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate. When  the  lieutenant-governorship  becomes  vacant,  how- 
ever, the  title  of  Lieutenant-Governor  lapses  until  the  election 
of  a  new  Lieutenant-Governor  at  the  time  of  the  next  quadren- 
nial gubernatorial  election,  while  the  title  of  President  of  the 
Senate  is  preserved,  to  be  conferred  by  the  Senate  upon  one  of 
its  members. 
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Since  1868,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  five  times  succeeded 
to  the  governorship — once  upon  the  impeachment  and  conviction 
of  the  Governor,  once  upon  the  Governor's  resignation,  and 
three  times  upon  the  death  of  the  Governor.  In  all  five  instances, 
the  conditions  causing  the  vacancy  in  the  Governor's  office  were 
permanent,  so  that  no  serious  question  of  a  temporary  vacancy 
or  "inability"  arose.  It  does  not  appear  that  since  1868  the 
President  of  the  Senate  has  succeeded  to  the  governorship  ex- 
cept upon  a  very  temporary  basis,  and  then  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  incumbent  Governor. 

In  practice  this  gubernatorial  succession  provision  has 
worked  adequately  because  the  occasions  for  its  application 
have  been  simple.  However,  close  examination  of  Article  III, 
Sec.  12,  and  related  provisions  of  the  Constitution  reveals  cer- 
tain ambiguities  which  we  believe  should  be  removed.  Among 
these  ambiguities  are  the  following: 

(1)  If  vacancies  should  occur  in  the  offices  of  both  the 
Governor  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  while  the  General  As- 
sembly is  in  recess.  Article  III,  Sec.  12,  says  the  Secretary  of 
State  '\  .  .  shall  convene  the  Senate,  that  they  may  elect  .  .  J' 
a  President  of  the  Senate  *'.  .  .  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment. .  .  ."  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  application  of 
this  provision  is  clear.  But  suppose  that  (as  was  the  case  In 
1955)  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  office  is  vacant,  the  Senate  at 
a  regular  legislative  session  elects  one  of  its  members  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  the  legislature  adjourns.  Then  the  office 
of  Governor  becomes  vacant.  Who  becomes  Acting  Governor? 
Does  the  previously-elected  President  of  the  Senate  automatical- 
ly become  Acting  Governor,  or  must  the  Secretary  of  State  con- 
vene the  Senate  to  elect  a  President  who  becomes  Acting  Gov- 
ernor? 

(2)  Suppose  the  case  of  simultaneous  vacancies  in  the  offices 
of  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Secretary  of  State  while 
the  General  Assembly  is  not  in  session,  no  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate having  been  chosen.  There  would  be  no  one  entitled  auto- 
matically to  become  Acting  Governor,  no  Secretary  of  State  to 
convene  a  special  session  of  the  Senate  to  choose  a  President, 
and  (there  being  no  Governor)  no  one  to  appoint  a  Secretary 
of  State.  Thus  there  would  be  no  means  of  filling  the  Governor's 
office  until  either  (a)  the  convening  of  the  next  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  when  the  Senate  could  elect  a  President,  (b) 
January  1  following  the  next  quadrennial  election  for  Governor, 
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when  the  newly-elected  Governor  could  take  office,  or  (c)  the 
next  general  election  (when  a  new  Secretary  of  State  might 
be  chosen),  whichever  should  first  occur.  Thus  the  State  could 
possibly  be  without  a  Governor  or  anyone  who  could  perform 
his  duties  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half. 

(3)  Under  the  present  constitutional  provision,  upon  im- 
peachment of  the  Governor  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  pending  disposition  of  his  case  by  the  Senate,  he  is  auto- 
matically suspended  from  office.  We  think  that,  having  been 
put  in  office  by  the  people,  the  Governor  (like  the  President  of 
the  United  States)  should  not  be  displaced  unless  and  until 
convicted  upon  impeachment. 

(4)  While  it  is  settled  in  practice  that  a  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor who  succeeds  to  the  governorship  upon  a  vacancy  in  that 
office  acquires  the  full  title  of  "Governor"  and  serves  for  the 
remainder  of  the  four-year  term  of  his  predecessor,  these  mat- 
ters should  be  more  clearly  stated  in  the  Constitution.  It  should 
also  be  made  clearer  in  what  cases  the  person  next  in  line  to 
the  governorship  acquires  the  title  of  "Governor"  and  in  what 
cases  he  becomes  "Acting  Governor". 

To  remove  these  uncertainties  and  to  provide  for  a  longer 
line  of  automatic  succession  to  the  governorship,  we  offer  the 
following  recommendation. 

Recommendation  No.  1: 

We  recommend  that  Article  III,  Sec.  12,  of  the  Con- 
stitution be  rewritten  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  12.  Succession  to  office  of  Governor,  The  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor-elect  shall  become  Governor  upon  the 
failure  of  the  Governor-elect  to  qualify.  The  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor shall  become  Governor  upon  the  death, 
resignation,  or  removal  from  office  of  the  Governor. 
The  further  order  of  succession  to  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  A  successor  shall 
serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  the  Governor 
whom  he  succeeds  and  until  a  new  Governor  is 
elected  and  qualified. 

During  the  absence  of  the  Governor  from  the 
State,  or  during  the  physical  or  mental  incapacity  of 
the  Governor  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  shall  be  Acting  Governor.  The 
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further  order  of  succession  as  Acting  Governor  shall 
be  prescribed  by  law. 

This  text  recognizes  that  there  are  two  distinct  types  of 
situations  in  which  succession  to  the  office  of  Governor  takes 
place:  first,  under  circumstances  such  as  the  Governor's  death, 
resignation,  or  removal  from  office,  where  the  vacancy  is  per- 
manent; and  second,  under  circumstances  such  as  the  Gov- 
ernor's absence  from  the  State  or  his  mental  or  physical  in- 
capacity, where  the  Governor  may  subsequently  regain  his 
ability  to  serve  and  resume  his  office.  In  the  former  case,  the 
person  succeeding  to  the  duties  of  the  governorship  becomes 
Governor;  in  the  latter  case  he  only  becomes  Acting  Governor. 
The  conditions  under  which  succession  (either  as  Governor 
or  as  Acting  Governor)  occurs  are  made  more  specific  than  in 
the  present  Section  12. 

The  order  of  succession  to  the  governorship  beyond  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  is  left  to  legislative  determination,  as  this 
will  facilitate  modification  in  the  order  of  succession  to  take 
into  account  changed  conditions  and  the  lessons  of  experience 
more  readily  than  if  such  modification  could  only  be  brought 
about  by  constitutional  amendment. 

Article  III,  Sec.  2,  of  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina 
now  reads  as  follows: 

No   person    shall    be    eligible    as    Governor    or    Lieutenant    Governor, 
unless  he  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  shall  have  been 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  five  years,  and  shall  have  been  a  resident 
of  this   State  for  two  years  next  before  the  election;   nor  shall  the 
person  elected  to  either  of  these  two  offices  be  eligible  to  the  same 
office  more  than  four  years  in  any  term  of  eight  years  unless  the  office 
shall  have  been  cast  upon  him  as  Lieutenant  Governor  or  President 
of  the  Senate. 
Since  our  first  recommendation  would  eliminate  the  consti- 
tutional designation  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  as  the  officer 
second  in  the  line  of  succession  to  the  governorship,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  revise  Section  2  to  reflect  that  change. 

Recommendation  No.  2: 

We  recommend  that  Article  111,  Sec.  2,  of  the  Con- 
stitution be  rewritten  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Qualifications  of  Governor  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  election  to 
the  office  of  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor,  unless 
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he  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  shall 
have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  five  yeaics^, 
and  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  this  State  for  tvm 
years  next  before  the  election;  nor  shall  a  person 
elected  to  either  of  these  two  offices  be  eligibl<fe  for  ^ 
election  for  the  next  succeeding  term  of  the  same  -'^  ~ 
office.  -l"^ 

This  text  retains  the  present  qualifications  for  the  offices - 
of  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor.  It  also  retains  the  pro- 
hibition against  a  person  who  has  been  elected  to  one  of  these 
offices  for  a  full  term  being  immediately  reelected  to  the  same 
office.  It  would  permit  (as  does  the  existing  provision)  a  person 
who  has  succeeded  to  the  Governor's  office  from  another  office  to 
seek  election  to  the  next  full  term  as  Governor.  ^ 

Disability 

The  Constitution,  Article  III,  Sec.  12,  provides  that  in  case 
of  the  Governor's  '\  .  .  inability  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
office,  .  .  .  the  powers,  duties  and  emoluments  of  the  office  shall 
devolve  upon  the  Lieutenant-Governor  until  the  disabilities  shall 
cease  or  a  new  Governor  shall  be  elected  and  qualified." 

The  Constitution  gives  no  clear  answer  to  the  question,  how 
and  by  whom  are  the  existence  and  cessation  of  a  Governor's 
".  .  .  inability  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  .  .  ."  to  be 
determined?  Impeachment  is  apparently  the  only  method  the 
Constitution  presently  offers  for  finding  a  Governor  to  be  dic>- 
abled.  The  constitutional  provision  for  impeachment  (Article 
IV,  Sees.  3  and  4)  does  not  specify  incapacity  as  a  ground  for 
impeachment — indeed,  it  specifies  no  grounds  at  all — but  the 
implementing  statute  (G.S.  123-5)  does  list  ''Mental  and  physi- 
cal incompetence  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  .  .  ."  as  a 
cause  for  impeaching  any  state  officer. 

Impeachment  has  several  shortcomings  as  a  means  of  re- 
moving a  Governor  for  physical  or  mental  incapacity,  how- 
ever. The  overtones  of  criminal  conduct  which  are  generally 
associated  with  impeachment  might  make  the  General  Assem- 
bly reluctant  to  employ  that  method  for  this  purpose.  Further- 
more, if  the  condition  giving  rise  to  the  inquiry  should  occur 
while  the  General  Assembly  is  not  in  session,  the  only  method 
of  convening  it  to  consider  impeachment  would  be  for  the  Gov- 
ernor, with  the  advice  of  the  Council  of  State,  to  issue  a  call  for 
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an  extra  session — an  unlikely  event,  if  his  removal  were  to  be 
the  subject  of  legislative  business.  Finally,  removal  from  office 
following  conviction  upon  impeachment  is  ordinarily  permanent 
in  its  effect,  while  the  language  of  Article  III,  Sec.  12,  clearly 
contemplates  the  possibility  of  a  return  to  duty  by  a  disabled 
Governor  whenever  ".  .  .  the  disabilities  shall  cease.  .  .  ." 

Apart  from  impeachment,  there  is  no  established  procedure 
for  finding  that  a  Governor  has  become  so  incapacitated  that  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  must  assume  his  duties,  unless  the  Gov- 
ernor himself  can  determine  the  matter.  It  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  would  presume  to  decide 
the  issue  at  the  risk  of  an  almost  certain  charge  of  usurpation. 
Perhaps  the  Attorney  General  might  institute  a  civil  action  m 
the  nature  of  quo  warranto  against  the  incumbent  Governoi, 
thus  requiring  a  court  to  decide  whether  the  "inability"  of  the 
Governor  has  resulted  in  the  devolution  of  his  powers,  duties, 
and  emoluments  upon  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  Yet  even  if 
such  a  proceeding  is  appropriate  for  the  purpose,  it  would  in- 
volve potentially  lengthy  judicial  proceedings;  meanwhile  the 
right  to  govern  the  State  would  remain  unsettled. 

We  believe  that  the  Constitution  should  clearly  provide  a 
mode  for  determining  the  existence  and  cessation  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's physical  or  mental  incapacity  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  office.  Because  of  the  gravity  of  a  decision  that  an  official 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  State  to  the  chief  office  in  their  gift 
should  be  displaced  in  favor  of  another,  we  think  that  authority 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  General  Assembly,  to  be  exercised 
only  by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  elected  legislative  membership. 
This  is  similar  to  the  procedure  which  the  State  Constitution 
has  since  1876  provided  for  the  removal  of  judges  for  mcapacity. 

To  take  care  of  the  possibility  that  an  occasion  for  legislative 
determination  of  a  Governor's  incapacity  might  arise  while  the 
General  Assembly  is  not  in  session,  we  would  authorize  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Council  of  State  to  convene  a  special  legislative 
session  for  this  purpose. 

At  the  same  time,  a  Governor  who  is  physically  incapacitated 
and  who  wishes  to  withdraw  temporarily  from  the  cares  of  office 
should  have  the  authority  to  do  so  without  the  necessity  of 
legislative  action,  ar.d  to  reassert  his  right  to  the  governorship 
when  he  feels  that  he  has  sufficiently  recovered  to  resume  his 
duties.  Such  authority  should  not  extend  to  cases  of  mental  in- 
capacity, of  course,  since  if  he  is  in  fact  mentally  incapable  of 
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serving  as  Governor  he  is  of  doubtful  competence  to  declare 
that  fact. 

Recommendation  No.  3: 

We  recommend  that  the  following  new  paragraphs 
be  added  to  Article  III,  Sec.  12,  of  the  Constitution: 

The  Governor  may,  by  a  written  statement  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  declare  that  he  is  physi- 
cally incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  may  thereafter  in  the  same  manner  declare  that 
he  is  physically  capable  of  performing  the  duties  of 
his  office. 

The  physical  or  mental  incapacity  of  the  Gov- 
ernor to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  shall  other- 
wise be  determined  only  by  joint  resolution  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  each 
house  of  the  General  Assembly.  Thereafter,  the  phy- 
sical or  mental  capacity  of  the  Governor  to  perform 
the  duties  of  his  office  shall  be  determined  only  by 
joint  resolution  adopted  by  a  majority  of  all  the 
members  of  each  house  of  the  General  Assembly.  In 
all  cases,  the  General  Assembly  shall  give  the  Gov- 
ernor such  notice  as  it  may  deem  proper  and  shall 
allow  him  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  before  a  joint 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  before  it  takes  final 
action.  When  the  General  Assembly  is  not  in  session, 
the  Council  of  State,  a  majority  of  its  members  con- 
curring, may  convene  it  in  extra  session  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proceeding  under  this  paragraph.  Removal 
of  the  Governor  from  office  for  any  other  cause  shall 
be  by  impeachment. 

THE  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 

Succession  to  Office 

The  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor  was  created  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  1868,  which  makes  the  following"  provisions  witb 
respect  to  succession  to  the  duties  of  that  office. 

Article  III,  Sec.  11.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  be  President  of 
the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote  unless  the  Senate  be  equally  divided. 
Article  II,  Sec.  20.  The  Senate  shall  choose  its  other  officers  and  also 
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a  Speaker  (pro  tempore)  in  the  absence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  or 
when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  Governor. 

Article  III,  Sec.  12.  ...  In  every  case  in  which  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor shall  be  unable  to  preside  over  the  Senate,  the  Senators  shall 
elect  one  of  their  own  number  President  of  their  body;  and  the  powers, 
duties,  and  emoluments  of  the  office  of  Governor  shall  devolve  upon 
him  whenever  the  Lieutenant  Governor  shall,  for  any  reason,  be  pre- 
vented from  i  discharging  the  duties  of  such  office  as  above  provided, 
and  he  shall  continue  as  acting  Governor  until  the  disabilities  be  re- 
moved or  a  new  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  be  elected  and 
qualified. 

Whenever,   during  the  recess   of  the  General   Assembly,  it  shall 
become   necessary  for   a   President   of   the   Senate  to   administer  the 
government,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  convene  the  Senate,  that  they 
may  elect  such  President. 
From  the  above-quoted  provisions  it  is  clear  that  the  Con- 
stitution confers  upon  a  single  officer  two  titles:  "Lieutenant- 
Governor"  and  "President  of  the  Senate".  However,  Article  III, 
Sec.  12  provides  that  whenever  ".  .  .  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
shall  be  unable  to  preside  over  the  Senate,  the  Senators  shall 
elect  one  of  their  own  number  President  of  their  body.  .  .  ." 
Thus  provision  is  made  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  title  of 
"President  of  the  Senate",  which  seems  to  carry  with  it  all  of 
the  constitutional  powers  and  duties  of  the  lieutenant-governor- 
ship  (including  the  right  of  succession  as  Acting  Governor), 
except  for  membership  on  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The 
title  of  "Lieutenant-Governor"  lapses  until  that  office  is  filled 
by  popular  election  at  the  time  of  the  next  election  for  Governor. 
It  should  be  noted  that  Article  II,  Sec.  20,  is  somewhat  in- 
consistent with  Article  III,  Sec.  12,  for  the  former  section  states 
that  "The  Senate  shall  choose  ...  a  Speaker   (pro  tempore)^ 
in  the  absence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  or  when  he  shall 
exercise  the  office  of  Governor  .  .  .",  while  the  latter  section 
requires  the  election  of  a  President  of  the  Senate  under  similar 
circumstances. 

The  provisions  governing  succession  to  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor  leave  unanswered  several 
questions,  including  the  following: 

(1)  What  conditions  would  render  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
".  .  .  unable  to  preside  over  the  Senate  .  .  ."  so  that  a  President 
of  the  Senate  must  be  elected?  Does  this  provision  refer  only  to 


1.  The  reference  to  the  "Speaker  (pro  tempore)"  seems  to  be  an  in- 
adverent  carry-over  from  the  Constitution  of  1776,  Sec.  10,  which  au- 
thorized each  house  to  choose  a  "Speaker". 
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a  permanent  condition  (such  as  resignation),  or  does  it  also 
include  a  temporary  condition?  By  what  conditions  would  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  be  ".  .  .  prevented  from  discharging  the 
duties  .  .  ."  of  the  Governor's  office,  so  that  the  President  of 
the  Senate  would  become  Acting  Governor? 

(2)  Should  the  Lieutenant-Governor  be  '*.  .  .  unable  to  pre- 
side over  the  Senate  .  .  ."  because  it  has  fallen  his  lot  to  ".  .  .  ex- 
ercise the  office  of  Governor  .  .  .",  should  the  Senate  elect  a  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate"  under  Article  III,  Sec.  12,  or  a  "Speaker 
(pro  tempore)"  under  Article  II,  Sec.  20? 

(3)  Does  the  person  who  has  been  elected  President  (or 
Speaker)  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate  automatically  succeed  to 
the  title  of  ''President  of  the  Senate"  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in 
the  latter  office,  or  must  the  Senate  in  that  case  elect  a  "Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate"  by  that  title?  The  precedents  are  conflicting. 

These  questions  assume  importance  largely  from  the  fact 
that  the  President  of  the  Senate  now  stands  next  in  line  to  the 
governorship  following  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  may  do 
so  in  any  line  of  succession  the  General  Assembly  may  establish 
under  the  authority  which  we  suggest  be  given  it. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Governor,  we  do  not  think  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor should  be  suspended  from  office  merely  upon  im- 
peachment, but  only  after  conviction  upon  impeachment. 

Recommendation  No.  4: 

We  recommend  that  Article  II,  Sec.  20,  of  the  Con- 
stitution be  revised  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  20.  Other  senatorial  officers.  The  Senate  shall 
elect  from  its  membership  a  President  Pro  Tempore, 
who  shall  become  President  of  the  Senate  upon  the 
failure  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor-elect  to  qualify, 
or  upon  succession  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  the 
office  of  Governor,  or  upon  the  death,  resignation, 
or  removal  from  office  of  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  who  shall  serve  until  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  office  as  Senator. 

During  the  physical  or  mental  incapacity  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office,  or  during  the  absence  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  the  President  Pro  Tempore  shall  preside  over 
the  Senate.  The  Senate  shall  elect  its  other  officers. 
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This  provision  would  make  clear  that  when  the  office  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  becomes  vacant  (as  by  death  or  resigna- 
tion), the  President  Pro  Tempore  automatically  succeeds  to  the 
title  of  ''President  of  the  Senate",  but  that  when  the  President 
Pro  Tempore  acts  temporarily  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate, 
he  retains  the  title  of  ''President  Pro  Tempore". 

Disability 

The  only  clear  constitutional  references  to  the  disability  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  are  to  be  found  in  Article  III,  Sec.  12. 
There  the  Senate  is  directed  to  elect  a  President  of  the  Senate 
whenever  the  Lieutenant-Governor  is  ".  .  .  unable  to  preside 
over  the  Senate  .  .  .",  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  becomes 
next  in  order  of  succession  to  the  office  of  Governor  ".  .  .  when- 
ever the  Lieutenant  Governor  shall,  for  any  reason,  be  prevented 
from  discharging  the  duties  of  such  office.  .  .  ." 

There  is  no  specification  of  the  conditions  which  result  in 
the  Lieutenant-Governor's  being  ".  .  .  unable  to  preside  over  the 
Senate  .  .  ."  or  in  his  being  ".  .  .  prevented  from  discharging 
the  duties  of  .  .  ."  the  office  of  Governor.  Nor  is  it  specified 
how  or  by  whom  the  existence  of  those  conditions  or  their  cessa- 
tion are  to  be  determined.  (Impeachment  might  serve  this 
purpose,  but  we  have  already  pointed  out  its  disadvantages.) 
The  first  of  these  defects  we  have  tried  to  remedy  by  the  pro- 
posed revision  of  Article  II,  Sec.  20,  set  out  above.  The  second 
may  be  remedied  (insofar  as  the  Constitution  is  concerned)  by 
the  adoption  of  the  recommended  provision  set  out  below. 

Because  of  a  similar  lack  of  any  procedure  for  determining 
when  one  of  the  other  eight  elective  state  executive  officers  is 
disabled,  we  suggest  a  single,  general  grant  of  authority  to  the 
General  Assembly  to  provide  by  statute  procedures  for  deter- 
mining the  existence  (and  cessation)  of  disability  or  incapacity 
on  the  part  of  those  eight  officers  and  of  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. 

Recommendation  No.  5: 

We  recommend   the   addition   of   the   following   new 
paragraph  to  Article  III,  Sec.  13,  of  the  Constitution: 
The   General   Assembly   shall   by   law   prescribe 
with  respect  to  those  officers,  other  than  the  Gov- 
ernor, whose  offices  are  created  by  this  article,  pro- 
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cedures  for  determining  the  physical  or  mental  in- 
capacity of  any  officer  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  for  determining  whether  an  officer  who 
has  been  temporarily  incapacitated  has  sufficiently 
recovered  his  physical  or  mental  capacity  to  perform 
the  duties  of  his  office.  Removal  of  those  officers  from 
office  for  any  other  cause  shall  be  by  impeachment. 

OTHER  ELECTIVE  STATE  EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS 

Succession  to  Office 

In  addition  to  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor,  there 
are  eight  elected  state  executive  officers :  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Auditor,  Treasurer,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  At- 
torney General,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  and  Commissioner  of  Insurance.  Their  duties,  except  for 
those  few  which  are  set  out  in  the  Constitution,  are  prescribed 
by  statute. 

The  Constitution,  Article  III,  Sec.  13,  provides  in  part: 
If  the  office  of  any  said  officers  shall  be  vacated  by  death,  resignation, 
or  otherwise,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  appoint  another 
until  the  disability  be  removed  or  his  successor  be  elected  and  qualified. 
Every  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  election  at  the  first  general 
election  that  occurs  more  than  thirty  days  after  the  vacancy  has  taken 
place,  and  the  person  chosen  shall  hold  the  office  for  the  remainder 
of  the  unexpired  term  fixed  in  the  first  section  of  this  article. 

Between  1947  and  1960,  six  of  the  seven  members  of  the 
Council  of  State  and  four  Attorneys  General  died  or  resigned 
before  the  expiration  of  the  terms  for  which  they  were  elected, 
and  their  successors  were  appointed  by  the  Governor  under 
the  above-quoted  authority. 

It  appears  that  this  method  of  filling  vacancies  in  these 
eight  elective  state  offices  by  gubernatorial  appointment  has 
worked  satisfactorily  and  is  adequate  to  any  foreseeable  need. 
There  are,  however,  certain  deficiencies  in  Section  13  which 
call  for  correction. 

(1)  The  list  of  conditions  under  which  the  Governor  can 
appoint  to  fill  vacancies  in  these  offices  is  vague  and  incomplete. 
For  instance,  what  kind  of  "disability'*  on  the  part  of  an  oflftcer 
would  justify  the  Governor  in  ".  .  .  appoint [ing]  another  until 
the  disability  be  removed  .  .  ."? 

(2)  It  is  now  provided  that  the  Governor  can  appoint  an 
acting  officer  to  perform  the  duties  of  any  of  these  eight  offices 
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during  the  disability  of  the  regularly  elected  officer,  but  this 
grant  of  power  is  not  as  plainly  stated  as  it  should  be. 

(3)  The  Governor  bears  great  responsibility  in  making  an 
appointment  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  one  of  these  offices.  He  is  in 
fact  not  merely  choosing  a  person  to  serve  until  the  next  election, 
for  experience  indicates  that  the  Governor's  appointees  to  these 
offices  have  a  virtual  certainty  of  subsequent  election  and  re- 
election if  they  desire  it.  Consequently  the  Governor,  in  making 
his  search  for  the  most  qualified  appointee  available,  should  not 
be  under  pressure  to  act  quickly,  solely  in  order  to  prevent  the 
work  of  the  officer  involved  from  bogging  down  for  lack  of 
anyone  to  perform  the  duties  assigned  by  the  Constitution  or 
by  law  to  that  officer. 

This  pressure  can  and  we  believe  should  be  relieved  by  pro- 
vision for  the  designation  of  an  interim  officer  to  perform  the 
duties  of  an  officer  who  has  vacated  his  office,  pending  appoint- 
ment or  election  of  a  successor  in  the  constitutionally  prescribed 
fashion.  Ordinarily  this  would  in  practice  involve  no  more  than 
the  designation  of  the  second  ranking  person  in  the  affected 
department  as  the  acting  head  of  the  department  until  such 
time  as  the  Governor  can  make  an  appointment  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  Upon  the  qualification 
of  the  Governor's  appointee  for  the  unexpired  term,  the  powers 
of  the  interim  officer  would  terminate  immediately. 

We  therefore  make  the  following  recommendation. 

Recommendation  No.  6: 

We  recommend  that  Article  III,  Sec.  13,  of  the  Con- 
stitution be  re^vritten  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  13.  Other  executive  officers.  The  respective  du- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  and  Commissioner  of  Insurance  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  law.  If  the  office  of  any  of  these  officers 
shall  be  vacated  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  appoint  an- 
other to  serve  until  his  successor  be  elected  and  quali- 
fied. Every  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  election 
at  the  first  election  for  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly that  occurs  more  than  thirty  days  after  the 
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vacancy  has  taken  place,  and  the  person  chosen  shall 
hold  the  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired 
term  fixed  in  the  first  section  of  this  article :  Provided, 
that  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  office  of  any  of 
the  officers  named  in  this  section  and  the  term  ex- 
pires on  the  first  day  of  January  succeeding  the  next 
election  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  , 
Governor  shall  appoint  to  fill  the  vacancy  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  office. 

Upon  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
any  one  of  these  officers  for  any  of  the  causes  stated 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  Governor  may  ap- 
point an  acting  officer  to  perform  the  duties  of  that 
office  until  a  person  is  appointed  or  elected  pursuant 
to  this  section  to  fill  the  vacancy  and  is  qualified. 

During  the  physical  or  mental  incapacity  of  any 
one  of  these  officers  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  of- 
fice, as  determined  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  duties  of  his  office  shall  be  performed  by 
an  acting  officer  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

Disability 

We  have  noted  that  the  Constitution  now  requires  the  Gov- 
ernor ",  .  .  to  appoint  another  until  the  disability  [on  the  part 
of  any  of  the  eight  officers  here  under  consideration]  be  re- 
moved or  his  successor  be  elected  and  qualified." 

As  is  true  v^ith  regard  to  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  the  Constitution  prescribes  no  method  for  establish- 
ing that  one  of  these  officers  is  disabled,  or  that  his  disabilities 
have  ceased,  except  for  the  possibility  of  impeachment.  The 
situation  here  differs  from  those  previously  dealt  v^ith,  how- 
ever, in  that  here  the  Governor  appoints  to  fill  an  office  in  case 
of  vacancy  or  disability.  Nothing  else  appearing,  it  could  be 
argued  that  at  present  the  appointing  authority — the  Governor 
— may  make  the  determination  that  one  of  these  eight  officers 
is  disabled.  If  so,  he  would  also  be  the  one  to  find  that  such  dis- 
ability has  been  removed.  This  is  one  more  point  which  could 
be  cleared  up  through  our  proposed  constitutional  grant  of  au- 
thority to  the  General  Assembly  to  provide  procedures  for  de- 
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termining  official  disability  cases,  and  so  we  make  the  following 
recommendation. 

Recommendation  No,  7: 

We  recommend  the  addition  to  Article  III,  Sec.  13, 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  proposed  new  paragraph  set 
out  in  Recommendation  No.  5,  above. 


Appendix 

SUCCESSION  TO  ELECTIVE  STATE  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 
AND  DISABILITY  OF  OFFICERS 


Constitutional  Provisions 


Present  Text 

ARTICLE  II 

Sec.  20.  Other  senatorial  officers. 
The  Senate  shall  choose  its  other 
officers  and  also  a  Speaker  (pro 
tempore)  in  the  absence  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  or  when  he 
shall  exercise  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor. 


Proposed    Text 
ARTICLE  II 

Sec.  20.  Other  senatorial  officers. 
The  Senate  shall  elect  from  its 
membership  a  President  Pro  Tem- 
pore, who  shall  become  President 
of  the  Senate  upon  the  failure  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor-elect  to 
qualify,  or  upon  succession  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  to  the  office 
of  Governor,  or  upon  the  death, 
resignation,  or  removal  from  office 
of  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
who  shall  serve  until  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  office  as  Sena- 
tor. 

During  the  physical  or  mental 
incapacity  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office,  or  during  the  absence  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  the  Presi- 
dent Pro  Tempore  shall  preside 
over  the  Senate.  The  Senate  shall 
elect  its  other  officers. 


ARTICLE    in 

Sec.  2.  Qualifications  of  Governor 
and  Lieutenant-Governor.  No  per- 
son shall  be  eligible  as  Governor 
or  Lieutenant  Governor,  unless  he 
shall  have  attained  the  age  of 
thirty  years,  shall  have  been  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  five  years, 
and  shall  have  been  a  resident  of 
this  State  for  two  years  next  be- 
fore the  election;  nor  shall  the 
person  elected  to  either  of  these 
two  offices  be  eligible  to  the  same 
office  more  than  four  years  in  any 


ARTICLE   III 

Sec.  2.  Qualifications  of  Governor 
and  Lieutenant-Governor.  No  per- 
son shall  be  eligible  for  election 
to  the  office  of  Governor  or  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, unless  he  shall 
have  attained  the  age  of  thirty 
years,  shall  have  been  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  five  years,  and 
shall  have  been  a  resident  of  this 
State  for  two  years  next  before 
the  election;  nor  shall  a  person 
elected  to  either  of  these  two  offices 
be  eligible  for  election  for  the  next 
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term  of  eight  years  unless  the  office 
shall  have  been  cast  upon  him  as 
Lieutenant  Governor  or  President 
of  the   Senate. 

Sec.  12.  In  case  of  impeachment 
of  Governor,  or  vacancy  caused  by 
death  or  resignation.  In  case  of 
the  impeachment  of  the  Governor, 
his  failure  to  qualify,  his  absence 
from  the  State  [,]  his  inability  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  office, 
or  in  case  the  office  of  Governor 
shall  in  any  v^^ise  become  vacant, 
the  powers,  duties  and  emoluments 
of  the  office  shall  devolve  upon  *he 
Lieutenant-Governor  until  the  dis- 
abilities shall  cease,  or  a  new  Gov- 
ernor shall  be  elected  and  quali- 
fied. 

In  every  case  in  which  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor shall  be  unable  to 
preside  over  the  Senate,  the  Sen- 
ators shall  elect  one  of  their  own 
number  President  of  their  body; 
and  the  powers,  duties,  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  office  of  Governor 
shall  devolve  upon  him  when- 
ever the  Lieutenant  Governor 
shall,  for  any  reason,  be  pre- 
vented from  discharging  the  duties 
of  such  office  as  above  provided, 
and  he  shall  continue  as  acting 
Governor  until  the  disabilities  be 
removed  or  a  new  Governor  or 
Lieutenant  Governor  shall  be 
elected  and  qualified. 

Whenever,  during  the  recess  of 
the  General  Assembly,  it  shall  be- 
come necessary  for  a  President  of 
the  Senate  to  administer  the  gov 
ernment,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  convene  the  Senate,  that  they 
may  elect  such  President. 


Proposed    Text 

succeeding   term   of   the   same   of- 
fice. 


Sec.  12.  Succession  to  office  of 
Governor.  The  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor-elect  shall  become  Governor 
upon  the  failure  of  the  Governor- 
elect  to  qualify.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  shall  become  Governor 
upon  the  death,  resignation,  or  re- 
moval from  office  of  the  Governor. 
The  further  order  of  succession  to 
the  office  of  Governor  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  law.  A  successor  shall 
serve  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  of  the  Governor  whom  he 
succeeds  and  until  a  new  Governor 
is  elected  and  qualified. 

During  the  absence  of  the  Gov- 
ernor from  the  State,  or  during  the 
physical  or  mental  incapacity  of 
the  Governor  to  perform  the  duties 
of  his  office,  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor shall  be  Acting  Governor. 
The  further  order  of  succession  as 
Acting  Governor  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 
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Proposed    Text 


The  Governor  may,  by  a  writ- 
ten statement  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  declare  that  he  is 
physically  incapable  of  performing 
the  duties  of  his  office,  and  may 
thereafter  in  the  same  manner  de- 
clare that  he  is  physically  capable 
of  performing  the  duties  of  his  of- 
fice. 

The  physical  or  mental  incapa- 
city of  the  Governor  to  perform 
the  duties  of  his  office  shall  other- 
wise be  determined  only  by  joint 
resolution  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of 
each  house  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. Thereafter,  the  physical  or 
mental  capacity  of  the  Governor 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office 
shall  be  determined  only  by  joint 
resolution  adopted  by  a  majority 
of  all  the  members  of  each  house 
of  the  General  Assembly.  In  all 
cases,  the  General  Assembly  shall 
give  the  Governor  such  notice  as 
it  may  deem  proper  and  shall  al- 
low him  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  before  a  joint  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  before  it  takes 
final  action.  When  the  General  As- 
sembly is  not  in  session,  the  Coun- 
cil of  State,  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers concurring,  may  convene  it  in 
extra  session  for  the  purpose  of 
proceeding  under  this  paragraph. 
Removal  of  the  Governor  from  of- 
fice for  any  other  cause  shall  be 
by  impeachment. 


Sec.  13.  Duties  of  other  executive 
officers.  The  respective  duties  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor, 
Treasurer,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Attorney  General, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  and  Commis- 
sioner of  Insurance  shall  be  pre- 


Sec.  13.  Other  executive  officers. 
The  respective  duties  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Auditor,  Treas- 
urer, Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Attorney  General,  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  and  Commissioner 
of    Insurance    shall   be   prescribed 
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Present  Text 

scribed  by  law.  If  the  office  of  any 
of  said  officers  shall  be  vacated 
by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernor to  appoint  another  until  the 
disability  be  removed  or  his  suc- 
cessor be  elected  and  qualified.  Ev- 
ery such  vacancy  shall  be  filled 
by  election  at  the  first  general 
election  that  occurs  more  than 
thirty  days  after  the  vacancy  has 
taken  place,  and  the  person  chosen 
shall  hold  the  office  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  unexpired  term 
fixed  in  the  first  section  of  this 
article. 

Provided,  that  when  the  unex- 
pired term  of  any  of  the  offices 
named  in  this  Section  in  which 
such  vacancy  has  occurred  expires 
on  the  first  day  of  January  suc- 
ceeding the  next  General  Election, 
the  Governor  shall  appoint  to  fill 
said  vacancy  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  said  office. 


Proposed  Text 

by  law.  If  the  office  of  any  of  these 
officers  shall  be  vacated  by  death, 
resignation,  or  otherwise,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to 
appoint  another  to  serve  until  his 
successor  be  elected  and  qualified. 
Every  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled 
by  election  at  the  first  election  for 
members  of  the  General  Assembly 
that  occurs  more  than  thirty  days 
after  the  vacancy  has  taken  place, 
and  the  person  chosen  shall  hold 
the  office  for  the  remainder  of  the 
unexpired  term  fixed  in  the  first 
section  of  this  article:  Provided, 
that  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the 
office  of  any  of  the  officers  named 
in  this  section  and  the  term  ex- 
pires on  the  first  day  of  January 
succeeding  the  next  election  for 
members  of  the  General  Assembly, 
the  Governor  shall  appoint  to  fill 
the  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  office. 

Upon  the  occurrence  of  a  va- 
cancy in  the  office  of  any  one  of 
these  officers  for  any  of  the  causes 
stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
the  Governor  may  appoint  an 
acting  officer  to  perform  the 
duties  of  that  office  until  a  per- 
son is  appointed  or  elected  pur- 
suant to  this  section  to  fill  the 
vacancy  and  is  qualified. 

During  the  physical  or  mental 
incapacity  of  any  one  of  these 
officers  to  perform  the  duties  of 
his  office,  as  determined  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
the  duties  of  his  office  shall  be 
performed  by  an  acting  officer  who 
shall    be    appointed    by    the    Gov- 


The  General  Assembly  shall  by 
law  prescribe  with  respect  to  those 
officers,  other  than  the  Governor, 
whose  offices  are  created  by  this 
article,  procedures  for  determining 
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Present  Text  Proposed  Text 

the  physical  or  mental  incapacity 
of  any  officer  to  perform  the  duties 
of  his  office,  and  for  determining 
whether  an  officer  who  has  been 
temporarily  incapacitated  has  suf- 
ficiently recovered  his  physical  or 
mental  capacity  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  office.  Removal  of 
those  officers  from  office  for  any 
other  cause  shall  be  by  impeach- 
ment. 


Second  Report 

State   Printing 


Report  of  the  Commission  on  Reorganization 
of  State  Government 

STATE  PRINTING 

Agencies  Dealt  With 

1.  Governor 

2.  Attorney  General 

3.  Department  of  Administration 

4.  State  Prison  Department 

Explanation  of  Findings  and  Recommendations 

introduction 

This  Commission  has  reviewed  the  field  of  state  printing  in 
an  effort  to  determine  whether  greater  economy  and  other  im- 
provements can  be  achieved  there.  In  addition,  particular  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  printing  done  for  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  our  findings  and  recommendations  on  that  subject  will 
be  set  forth  in  another  report  of  this  Commission  dealing  with 
improved  legislative  services. 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  the  term  ''printing"  as  used  in  this 
report  does  not  include  mimeographing  and  similar  methods 
of  duplication  carried  on  by  state  agencies  with  their  own  equip- 
ment and  personnel. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1958-59,  state  agencies  spent  a  total  of  $1,- 
200,000  for  printing.  Currently  there  is  budgeted  for  state  print- 
mg  of  all  kinds  a  total  of  $1,300,000  a  year.  It  should  be  pointed 
out,  however,  that  these  total  figures  include  not  only  printing, 
but  binding  (including  the  binding  of  textbooks  and  library 
books),  certain  pre-printed  materials  (such  as  pamphlets)  pur- 
chased by  state  agencies  from  the  publishers,  and  a  part  of  the 
mimeographing  supplies  used  by  state  agencjes  and  erroneously 
charged  to  printing  accounts. 

The  subject-matter  of  State  publications  is  as  varied  as  are 
the  concerns  of  the  more  than  150  state  agencies  and  institu- 
tions. In  addition  to  the  business  forms  and  stationery  which 
all  agencies  require,  there  are  annual  or  biennial  reports  pub- 
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lished  by  many  agencies,  publications  explaining  the  programs 
and  resources  of  the  publishing  agencies,  and  publications  con- 
veying to  the  public  or  some  part  of  the  public  information  on 
a  wide  variety  of  subjects  such  as  agriculture,  education,  travel, 
and  wildlife. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  simple  classification  or  even 
a  true  count  of  the  number  of  state  publications  of  all  types 
now  being  published.  Included  are  volumes  such  as  the  Session 
Laivs,  legislative  journals.  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  Re- 
ports, North  Carolina  Manual,  a  volume  of  the  papers  of  each 
Governor,  and  several  other  titles.  The  serial  or  periodical  pub- 
lications now  being  issued  by  the  state  agencies  and  institutions 
exceed  230  titles,  ard  include  many  annual  or  biennial  reports, 
and  magazines,  journals,  and  newsletters  on  a  wide  variety  of 
topics  ranging  from  agriculture  to  public  health  to  natural  re- 
sources to  welfare.  In  addition,  there  is  a  multitude  of  individual 
or  occasional  publications  varying  in  form  from  a  one-page 
mimeographed  press  release  to  a  full-size  volume.  State  publi- 
cations O'f  all  kinds  (including  mimeographed  items)  received 
by  the  State  Library  in  1959  numbered  1,166. 

Legal  Restrictions 

The  General  Assembly  has  from  time  to  time  and  in  several 
vv^ays  sought  to  impose  some  control  on  the  kinds  and  quantity 
of  printing  done  by  the  State.  Laws  now  in  force  make  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  with  respect  to  state  printing: 

1.  Reports  and  other  publications  which  are  printed  are 
required  to  be  ".  .  .  as  compact  and  concise  as  is  consistent  with 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  work  of  the  department." 
The  Governor  and  Attorney  General  are  directed  to  confer 
with  state  departments  and  to  '*.  .  .  prescribe  the  scope  of  the 
matter  to  be  published  in  any  report . .  .  ,  to  the  end  that  unneces- 
sary matter  may  be  eliminated." 

2.  Five  named  agencies  and  such  others  as  the  Governor 
may  direct  are,  however,  required  to  '*.  .  .  make  a  full  report  of 
the  operation  of  their  respective  departments.  .  .",  together  with 
their  recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly. 

3.  No  report  of  any  state  agency  may  be  printed  without 
specific  statutory  authority  or  authorization  in  writing  from 
the  Governor  and  Attorney  General,  who  ".  .  .  may  authorize, 
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limit,  and  prescribe  the  form  and  number  of  copies  to  be  print- 
ed." 

4.  Except  for  certain  scientific  illustrations,  publications 
of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development,  and  the 
magazine  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina,  multi-color  printing  re- 
quires the  express  approval  of  Governor  and  Attorney  General. 

5.  All  contracts  for  state  printing  (with  minor  exceptions) 
must  be  negotiated  by  the  Director  of  Administration. 

6.  Prefererce  in  contracting  for  printing  is  required  to  be 
given,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  North  Carolina  printing  firms, 
but  no  sacrifice  in  price  or  quality  is  permitted  in  giving  such 
preference. 

7.  The  state  use  law  requires  all  state  agencies  to  use  the 
services  and  commodities  (ir eluding  printing)  produced  by  the 
State  Prison  Department,  where  Prison  Department  prices  are 
competitive  with  those  of  commercial  suppliers  and  the  prison- 
made  product  or  service  meets  the  specifications  and  require- 
ments of  the  purchasing  agency. 

Printing  Procurement 

The  duty  of  contracting  for  all  state  printing  is  imposed  by 
law  on  the  Director  of  Administration,  who  heads  the  Depart- 
ment of  Administration.  He  performs  this  duty  through  his  De- 
partment's Purchase  and  Contract  Division  which  serves  as  the 
purchasing  agent  for  the  State.  This  phase  of  the  work  of  the 
Division  requires  the  full  time  of  three  persons.  The  only  excep- 
tions to  the  requiremert  that  all  printing  be  procured  by  the  Di- 
rector of  Administration  are  (1)  the  North  Carolina  Supreme 
Court  Reports,  the  printing  of  which  is  arranged  for  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  (2)  '\  .  .  technical  books  and  other  printed 
matter  on  techrical  subjects  .  .  .",  which  the  Director,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission,  can  exempt  from 
the  usual  purchasing  procedures. 

Sources  of  Printing 

Printing  is  procured  by  the  Purchase  and  Contract  Division 
from  three  sources :  commercial  printers,  the  State  College  Print- 
shop,  ard  the  Prison  Enterprises  Print  Plant  of  the  State  Pris- 
on Department. 

Commercial  printers :  State  contracts  with  commercial  print- 
ers are  let  on  competitive  bid  and  are  of  two  types.  The  first 
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type  is  the  term  contract,  whereby  a  printer  agrees  to  do  a  cer- 
tain class  or  classes  of  printing  at  a  specified  rate.  These  con- 
tracts run  for  one  year  and  are  renewable  for  a  second  year  if 
agreeable  to  both  parties.  Term  contracts  reserve  to  the  State 
the  right  to  have  any  printing  covered  thereby  done  instead  by 
State  facilities.  The  second  type  is  the  special  contract,  each 
contract  covering  an  individual  printing  job  or  related  group 
of  jobs  not  covered  by  a  term  contract — for  instance,  the  state 
highway  map,  or  all  general  college  catalogs. 

Responsible  officials  estimate  that  the  state  contract  price 
for  printing  averages  30%  below  the  price  which  a  private 
purchaser  would  pay  for  the  same  work — a  saving  resulting 
partly  from  the  large  size  of  state  printing  orders  and  partly 
from  the  economies  arising  from  the  large-scale  state  purchases 
of  paper  which  is  furnished  state  contract  printers. 

State  College  Printshop :  The  State  College  Printshop  is 
owned  and  operated  by  North  Carolina  State  College,  and  does 
$75,000  to  $100,000  worth  of  printing  a  year  for  the  State.  Its 
prices  are  equivalent  to  or  a  little  below  state  contract  prices. 

Prison  Enterprises:  The  Prison  Enterprises  Print  Plant, 
located  at  Central  Prison,  is  one  of  several  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural activities  conducted  by  Prison  Enterprises  for  the 
State  Prison  Department.  Its  primary  function  is  rehabilitation, 
keeping  prisoners  usefully  employed  while  in  prison  and  teach- 
ing them  a  trade  helpful  in  gaining  employment  on  their  re- 
lease. The  Print  Plant  employs  six  free  persons  and,  on  the 
average,  55  inmates,  all  of  whom  must  be  trained  on  the  job. 

The  Print  Plant  works  only  for  state  agencies  and  institu- 
tions and  for  local  boards  of  education.  Its  sales  have  increased 
substantially  in  the  last  two  years,  and  at  the  end  of  1959  were 
running  at  the  rate  of  $313,000  a  year.  Its  prices  average  about 
38  7^^  below  commercial  rates  for  equivalent  work,  or  about 
10%  b-elow  state  contract  prices. 

Operations  of  the  Prison  Enterprises  Print  Plant,  including 
capital  outlay,  are  financed  from  a  revolving  fund  and  the  gain 
or  profit  from  Print  Plant  operations  (currently  about  25%  of 
sales  or  $80,000  a  year)  go  to  augment  that  fund. 

Currently  the  Prison  Enterprises  Print  Plant  does  95%  of 
all  form  work  for  state  agencies,  and  prints  some  periodical 
publications  and  departmental  reports.  It  is  currently  kept  run- 
ning at  or  near  capacity,  and  jobs  not  infrequently  must  be 
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turned  down  by  the  Print  Plant  because  other  commitments 
make  it  impossible  to  produce  the  additional  work  within  the 
specified  time.  Considerable  attention  is  being  given  to  improv- 
ing the  efficiency,  quality,  and  versatility  of  the  Print  Plant, 
both  by  officials  of  Prison  Enterprises  and  by  those  of  the  Pur- 
chase and  Contract  Division. 

We  have  given  much  study  to  the  feasibility  of  increasing 
the  share  of  the  State's  printing  going  to  the  Prison  Enterprises 
Print  Plant.  While  a  substantial  increase  is  possible  and  is  be- 
ing worked  toward  by  the  responsible  officials  through  such 
means  as  more  and  better  printing  and  binding  equipment  and 
improved  supervision  and  direction  for  the  Print  Plant,  there 
are  limitations  on  the  share  of  state  printing  which  the  Print 
Plant  can  do. 

The  Print  Plant  cannot,  for  instance,  do  case  binding,  four- 
color  printing,  or  a  variety  of  specialty  printing  jobs,  all  of 
which  require  highly  skilled  operators  and  more  expensive 
equipment  than  it  would  be  economically  feasible  for  the  Print 
Plant  to  acquire.  Certain  "security"  items  which  the  State  re- 
quires, such  as  blank  checks  and  motor  vehicle  title  certificates, 
it  is  considered  inadvisable  to  have  printed  by  prisoners.  Cer- 
tain types  of  large-scale  printing  jobs  can  be  produced  by  com- 
mercial printers,  using  costly  high-speed  equipment,  more  cheap- 
ly than  the  State  could  ever  produce  them. 

Administration  of  Printing 

As  a  rule,  copy  for  each  item  to  be  printed  for  a  state  agency 
or  institution  is  submitted  to  the  Purchase  and  Contract  Divi- 
sion, where  the  decision  is  made  whether  to  send  the  job  to  the 
Prison  Enterprises  Print  Plant,  to  the  State  College  Print  Shop, 
or  to  a  commercial  printer  under  a  term  or  special  contract.  In 
some  instances,  where  the  geographical  location  of  the  publish- 
ing agency  or  the  technical  nature  of  the  publication  makes  it 
advisable,  the  publishing  agency  is  permitted  to  deal  directly 
with  a  printer  holding  a  state  term  contract,  without  advance 
submission  of  copy  to  the  Purchase  and  Contract  Division. 

As  has  been  stated  earlier,  the  Governor  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral now  have  joint  authority  (1)  to  determine  whether  any 
report  is  to  be  printed,  unless  its  printing  is  specifically  requir- 
ed by  law;  (2)  to  prescribe  the  form  and  number  of  copies  of 
reports  to  be  printed;  and  (3)  to  confer  with  the  various  agen- 
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cies  and  prescribe  the  scope  of  the  matter  to  be  published  in 
agency  reports.  This  authority  is  in  practice  exercised  by  the 
Budget  Division  of  the  Department  of  Administration,  which 
takes  the  view  that  if  the  state  budget  provides  funds  for  print- 
ing a  departmental  report,  that  is  sufficient  authorization  for 
ordinary  printing.  Approval  of  the  Governor  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  required  for  multi-color  printing.  The  authority  to  grant 
approval  for  multi-color  printing  has  been  delegated  to  the 
State  Budget  Officer. 

If  an  agency  has  funds  in  its  budget  for  printing,  the  Pur- 
chase and  Contract  Division  does  not  claim  the  authority  to  re- 
fuse to  procure  the  requested  printing.  Representatives  of  the 
Division  often,  and  usually  with  success,  seek  to  persuade  an 
agency  wanting  printing  done  to  use  a  less  expensive  grade  of 
paper  or  a  less  costly  mode  of  reproduction  than  the  agency  has 
requested,  or  to  point  out  other  ways  in  which  printing  costs  can 
be  reduced.  The  agencies  are  normally  cooperative,  for  this  en- 
ables them  to  stretch  their  printing  budgets. 

Conclusions 

We  believe  that,  within  the  existing  legal  and  administra- 
tive framework,  the  Department  of  Administration  is  doing  a 
good  job  of  obtaining  quality  and  economy  in  state  printing. 
The  main  problem  seems  to  lie  with  the  "publishing  agencies 
themselves — in  their  tendency  to  issue  more  publications,  in 
more  expensive  styles,  and  in  larger  quantities  than  is  justifi- 
able. 

We  recognize  that  publishing  is  a  vital  part  of  the  work  of 
many  agencies,  that  it  is  the  chief  means  of  informing  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  the  public  of  agency  activities,  and  that  in 
many  instances  it  is  through  publications  designed  to  inform  or 
instruct  the  public  that  an  agency  accomplishes  its  main  pur- 
poses. Nevertheless  we  believe  that  significant  savings  may  be 
achieved  through  a  more  careful  review  by  state  agencies  of 
their  own  printing  requirements  and  practices,  and  by  lodging 
in  a  central  office  the  authority  to  establish  standards  and  lim- 
itations on  state  printing  and  to  insure  compliance  with  them. 

Specifically,  we  would  transfer  from  the  Governor  and  At- 
torney General  to  the  Department  of  Administration  the  au- 
thority to  prescribe  the  scope,  format,  method  of  reproduction, 
and  quantity  of  annual  and  biennial  reports  issued  by  state 
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agencies.  The  Governor  and  Attorney  General  have  far  more 
important  duties  than  serving  as  editors  or  overseers  of  state 
printing,  and  if  such  authority  is  in  fact  to  be  exercised,  it 
should  be  vested  by  statute  in  the  agency  presently  exercising 
such  controls  as  there  are  over  state  printing. 

As  for  publications  other  than  departmental  reports,  we 
would  transfer  from  the  Governor  and  Attorney  General  to  the 
Department  of  Administration  the  authority  to  prescribe  the 
format,  the  manner  of  reproduction,  and  the  number  of  copies 
to  be  published,  but  not  the  scope  of  the  publications. 

It  is  not  our  thought  that  under  the  statutory  pro-visions 
we  propose,  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  copy  for  every  pro- 
posed publication  to  the  Department  of  Administration  for  re- 
view, editing,  and  approval.  To  do  so  would  require  an  editorial 
staff  of  such  size  that  its  cost  might  rival  the  savings  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

We  anticipate  that  the  Department  of  Administration  would 
prescribe,  by  classes  of  publications  and  by  agency,  what  types 
of  publications  are  suitable  for  printing  and  what  types  should 
be  reproduced  by  some  cheaper  means,  what  number  of  copies  of 
reports  and  other  publications  should  be  published,  and  in  those 
cases  where  there  is  some  advantage  to  be  gained  from  uniform- 
ity of  format  (for  instance,  in  departmental  reports  and  pub- 
lications of  administrative  rules  and  regulations),  the  standard 
format  to  be  followed.  Once  the  Department's  rules  are  estab- 
lished and  made  known  to  the  agencies,  the  task  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Administration  would  be  chiefly  one  of  summary  re- 
view for  compliance.  Only  in  special  cases  not  covered  by  the 
rules,  or  perhaps  in  the  case  of  publications  exceeding  a  cer- 
tain dollar  cost,  would  there  be  any  necessity  for  advance  edi- 
torial review  and  specific  approval  of  individual  publications. 

Recommendation  No.  1: 

We  recommend  that  the  authority  of  the  Governor 
and  the  Attorney  General  to  prescribe  the  scope,  for- 
mat, method  of  reproduction,  and  quantity  of  the  annual 
and  biennial  reports  published  by  state  agencies  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Administration. 
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Recommendation  No.  2: 

We  recommend  that  the  authority  of  the  Governor 
and  the  Attorney  General  to  prescribe  the  format,  meth- 
od of  reproduction,  and  quantity  of  the  publications, 
other  than  annual  and  biennial  reports,  published  by  state 
agencies  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Admini- 
stration. 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  MUSEUM 
OF  ART 

Agencies  Dealt  With 

1.  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art 

2.  North  Carolina  State  Art  Society,  Incorporated 

Explanation  of  Findings  and  Recommendations 

Introduction 

This  Commission  has  considered  at  length  the  present  stat- 
utory arrangement  for  the  government  of  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art  and  the  possible  need  for  changes  in  that  ar- 
rangement. While  our  inquiry  was  made  in  the  wake  of  a  well- 
publicized  controversy  involving  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Art  Society,  Incorporated,  which  is  the 
governing  body  of  the  Museum,  we  have  not  concerned  our- 
selves with  the  merits  of  the  particular  issues  which  gave  rise 
to  that  controversy.  Nor  have  we  attempted  to  inquire  into  the 
internal  administrative  management  of  the  Museum  of  Art. 
Our  sole  interest  has  been  in  finding  and  recommending  the 
best  organizational  arrangement  for  the  future  government  of 
the  Museum  of  Art. 

State  Art  Society 

The  North  Carolina  State  Art  Society,  Incorporated  was 
established  as  a  non-profit  corporation  by  the  issuance  of  a 
charter  in  1927.  Among  the  incorporators  were  several  prom- 
inent public  officials  and  private  citizens  of  North  Carolina. 
The  stated  objectives  of  the  Society  were  to  encourage  an  in- 
terest in  art  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  State,  to  stimulate 
artistic  talent,  to  aid  in  securing  for  the  State  a  museum  of  art, 
to  improve  the  planning  and  care  of  public  buildings  (especial- 
ly schools),  and  to  help  provide  school  buildings  with  copies  of 
great  paintings. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1929,  on  request  of  the  Society, 
expressed  an  interest  in  its  work  by  adopting  an  act  prescribe 
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ing  the  membership  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Society, 
authorizing  the  use  of  space  in  state  .buildings  in  Raleigh  for 
ait  exhibitions  sponsored  by  the  Society,  and  requiring  an  an- 
nual audit  of  the  Society's  books  by  the  State  Auditor. 

No  state  funds  were  available  to  the  State  Art  Society  un- 
til 1943,  when  the  General  Assembly  authorized  the  Governor 
and  Council  of  State  to  allocate  up  to  $2,000  a  year  from  the 
Contingency  and  Emergency  Fund  to  assist  the  Society  in  the 
maintenance  of  its  art  gallery  in  Raleigh. 

In  1947,  regular  legislative  appropriations  to  the  State  Art 
Society  for  the  support  of  its  art  gallery  in  Raleigh  were  begun, 
and  these  appropriations  have  since  that  time  grown  from  an 
initial  $5,000  a  year  to  $135,000  a  year  for  current  biennium. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1947  also  took  the  decisive  step 
towards  the  long-sought  goal  of  a  state  museum  of  art.  An  ap- 
propriation of  $1,000,000  was  voted  for  the  purchase  of  works 
of  art,  but  its  availability  was  conditioned  on  (1)  there  being 
a  surplus  of  $1,000,000  in  the  state  treasury  at  the  end  of  the 
1947-49  biennium,  and  (2)  a  like  sum  of  $1,000,000  being  raised 
from  private  gifts  for  art  museum  purposes.  The  State  Art 
Commission,  a  five-member  agency  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
was  established  to  spend  the  $1,000,000  art  purchase  appropri- 
ation and  the  matching  $1,000,000  in  anticipated  gifts. 

In  1951  the  R.  H.  Kress  Foundation  agreed  to  place  in  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  a  collection  of  paintings  worth 
at  least  $1,000,000,  and  the  General  Assembly  accepted  this 
gift  as  full  compliance  with  the  requirement  of  the  1947  act 
that  $1,000,000  in  gifts  be  received  before  the  $1,000,000  state 
art  purchase  appropriation  should  become  available  for  expen- 
diture. 

The  1951  act  also  limited  the  powers  of  the  State  Art  Com- 
mission by  providing  that  no  work  of  art  should  be  purchased 
by  the  Commission  without  prior  approval  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors or  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Art  Society. 

In  accordance  with  their  statutory  authority,  the  State  Art 
Commission  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  Art  Socie- 
ty spent  the  $1,000,000  state  art  purchase  appropriation,  to- 
gether with  approximately  $300,000  from  a  bequest  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  works  of  art  so  purchased  constitute  the 
basic  collection  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  which 
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was  opened  to  the  public  in  April  of  1956.  .The  works  of  art 
constituting  the  Kress  collection  have  been  selected  and  are 
scheduled  to  go  on  exhibition  late  in  1960.       .      -  .  ... 

The  State  Art  Society  has  continued  to  be  essehtially'  a  pri- 
vate organization,  membership  being  available  on  payment  of 
an  annual  fee  of  $5.  Society  membership  numbers  approximate- 
ly 950  at  present.  ^ 

^-  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  Art  Society,  which  is 
created  by  statute,  is  composed  of  the  Governor,  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  art  committee  of  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  all  serving  ex  officio;  four  mtobers  apiiointed 
by  the  Governor  for  overlapping  terms  of  four  years;  and  eight 
members  elected  by  the  State  Art  Society.  Under  tfi^  bylaws  of 
the  Society,  its  eight  representatives  on  the  Board  are  elected  at 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  membership  of  the  Society,  four  he- 
ir g  chosen  each  year  to  serve  overlapping  terms  of  two  years. 
While  the  statutes  make  no  provision  for  the  officers  of  the  So- 
ciety or  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  bylaws  of  th^  Society 
provide  that  the  President  and  other  officers  of  the  Society 
shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  An  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  five  Board  members,  designated  by  the  Board,  per- 
fornis  the  duties  of  the  Board  between  Board  meetings. 

The  Board  of  Directors  is  the  governing  body  of  both  the 
State  Art  Society  and  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art.  In 
the  latter  capacity,  it  performs  the  functions  of  the  State  Art 
Society  prescribed  by  law,  including  the  acquisition,  preserva- 
tion, and  exhibition  of  works  o'f  art,  and  the  acquisition  of 
gifts  of  money  and  other  property  which  can  be  applied  to  art 
museum  purposes.  The  Board  also  elects  the  Director  of  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  although  his  position  is  pro- 
vided for  neither  by  statute  nor  in  the  bylaws  of  the  Society. 

Findings    , 

In  the  four  and  one-half  years  since  its  opening,  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  Art  has  become  an  increasingly  signifi- 
cant cultural  institution  and  a  source  of  deep  and  growing  pride 
to  the  entire  State.  On  the  material  side,  it  represents  between 
four  and  five  million  dollars  worth  of  art  works  (including  the 
Kress  collection,  and  based  on  present  value),  nearly  one  and 
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one-quarter  million  dollars  in  capital  investment  by  the  State 
in  buildings  now  in  existence  or  soon  to  be  constructed,  and 
over  one-half  million  dollars  in  state  funds  appropriated  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Museum  over  the  past  several  years. 

The  Museum  of  Art  is  maintained  almost  entirely  at  state 
expense,  with  minor  assistance  (approximately  $7,000  a  year) 
from  the  State  Art  Society.  All  funds  appropriated  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  the  State  Art  Society  for  the  Museum,  and 
all  funds  otherwise  contributed  to  the  State  Art  Society  for 
museum  purposes,  are  deposited  in  the  state  treasury  and  are 
handled  and  accounted  for  in  the  same  manner  as  are  other  pub- 
lic funds.  All  employees  of  the  Museum  are  state  employees,  are 
paid  by  the  State,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as 
other  state  employees.  The  Museum  program  has  been  fully  ac- 
cepted as  a  proper  and  permanent  state  activity.  Yet  under  the 
present  arrangement,  over  half  the  members  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  Museum  of  Art  are  chosen  by  private  organizations. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  see  how  this  situation  came  about.  At 
first,  the  State  Art  Society  was  the  only  existing  organization 
deeply  interested  in  the  creation  of  a  state  art  museum.  When 
the  General  Assembly  in  1943  began  tentative,  limited  assis- 
tance in  maintaining  an  art  galkry,  it  was  natural  that  such 
aid  should  be  extended  to  the  existing  agency  active  in  that 
field,  although  that  agerxy  was  a  private  corporation. 

So  it  was,  too,  that  when  the  General  Assembly  of  1947  be- 
gan small  regular  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of  an  art 
museum  and  made  the  conditional  $1,000,000  art  purchase  ap- 
propriation, these  appropriations  were  made  to  the  existing 
agency,  the  State  Art  Society,  and  the  duty  of  operating  a  mu- 
seum of  art  was  imposed  by  statute  on  it,  instead  of  creating  a 
new  agency  for  the  purpose.  Perhaps  it  seemed  adequate  at  the 
time  to  treat  the  State  Art  Society  as  a  state  agency  for  the  pur- 
pose G'f  establishing  and  mairtaining  a  public  art  museum,  while 
for  other  purposes  the  Society  retained  its  character  as  a  pri- 
vate organization. 

Conclusions 

Whatever  the  reasoning  underlying  past  legislative  atti- 
tudes towards  the  State  Art  Society,  we  believe  the  time  has 
come  when  a  more  rational  and  regular  arrangement  for  the 
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government  of  the  Museum  of  Art  is  called  for.  We  would  em- 
phasize that  our  conclusions  and  recommendations  are  not  bas- 
ed upon  differences  within  the  State  Art  Society  or  its  Board 
of  Directors,  but  rather  upon  what  we  believe  to  be  best  organ- 
izationally for  the  Museum  of  Art  and  its  future  growth. 

We  believe  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  Art  So- 
ciety should  be  replaced  as  the  governing  body  of  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  Art  by  a  new  Board  of  Trustees  of  eleven 
members.  Eight  of  the  eleven  members  should  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  Two  members  should  serve  ex  officio :  the  Gov- 
ernor, to  lend  the  dignity  of  his  high  office  to  the  new  Board, 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  or  a  person  desig- 
nated by  him,  because  of  the  educational  function  of  the  Mu- 
seum. One  member  should  be  elected  by  the  North  Carolina 
State  Art  Society,  Incorporated,  in  view  of  the  long-standing  in- 
terest O'f  that  organization  in  the  Museum  of  Art. 

To  add  a  greater  measure  of  continuity  to  the  work  of  the 
new  Board  of  Trustees,  we  propose  that  the  eight  appointive 
members  serve  overlapping  terms  of  four  years.  The  Chairman, 
as  is  commonly  the  case  with  such  boards,  should  be  designated 
by  the  Governor  from  the  Board  membership. 

In  proposing  the  repeal  of  the  statutes  now  providing  for 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  Art  Society  and  prescribing 
the  duties  of  the  Society  with  respect  to  maintaining  a  museum 
of  art,  we  have  no  thought  of  abolishing  the  State  Art  Society. 
That  organization  exists  by  virtue  of  its  1927  charter,  and  so 
will  not  be  abolished  by  the  repeal  of  those  statutes,  although 
it  will  probably  be  necessary  for  the  Society  to  amend  its  char- 
ter to  provide  anew  for  a  board  of  directors  of  such  composi- 
tion as  the  Society  thinks  appropriate. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  Society,  while  returned 
to  its  original  status  as  a  private,  non-profit  corporation,  may 
assist  the  program  of  the  Museum  of  Art,  and  on  a  broader 
plane  may  direct  its  efforts  towards  the  cultivation  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  the  State  of  an  increased  appreciation  of  art. 
And  certainly  we  could  not  recommend  this  change  without 
proper  acknowledgement  of  the  persistent  labors  of  the  Society 
and  its  leaders  and  members,  over  more  than  three  decades,  of- 
ten against  discouraging  odds,  to  found  a  Museum  of  Art — ^la- 
bors of  which  the  State  is  now  the  grateful  beneficiary. 
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Since  the  State  Art  Commission  has  now  completed  the  task 
which  it  was  created  to  perform,  and  since  there  is  no  need  to 
have  two  state  agencies  engaged  in  the  acquisition  of  works  of 
art  for  the  Museum,  we  believe  that  the  statute  providing  for 
that  Commission  should  be  repealed. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  we  make  the  following  recom- 
mendations : 

Recommendation  'No.  1: 

We  recommend  that  the  North  Carolina  State  Art 
Society,  Incorporated,  and  its  Board  of  Directors  be  sup- 
erseded as  the  governing  body  of  the  North  Carolina  Mu- 
esum  of  Art  by  a  new  Board  of  Trustees,  to  be  composed 
of  eight  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  over- 
lapping terms  of  four  years  each,  the  Governor,  the  Sup- 
erintendent of  Public  Instruction  or  a  person  designated 
by  him,  and  one  member  elected  by  the  North  Carolina 
State  Art  Society,  Incorporated;  and  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  be  designated  by  the  Governor  from  among 
the  members  of  the  Board. 

Recommendation  No.  2: 

We  recommend  that  the  statute  creating  the  State 
Art  Commission  be  repealed. 

As  has  been  observed,  the  statutes  now  make  no  provision 
for  the  position  of  Director  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
Art.  Yet  to  a  very  large  degree,  the  success  of  the  Museum  will 
be  measured  by  the  abilities  and  energy  of  the  man  who  holds 
that  post,  since  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  its  officers  obvious- 
ly cannot  give  to  the  administrative  affairs  of  the  Museum  the 
time  and  professional  attention  that  the  Director  can  offer. 

While  the  policies  of  the  Museum  should  be  laid  down  by 
the  Board  and  the  Director  should  be  responsible  to  the  Board, 
we  believe  that  the  administration  of  the  Museum,  including 
the  selection  of  the  staff,  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Director.  The  Director  should  be  elected  by  the  Board  and  should 
serve  at  its  pleasure.  His  salary  should  be  recommended  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  but  should  be  fixed  by  the  Governor  with 
the  approval  of  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission,  as  is  the  case 
with  equivalent  officers  in  nearly  all  other  departments  of  state 
government. 
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Recommendatian  No.  3: 

We  recommend  that  the  position  of  Director  of  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  be  created  by  statute; 
that  the  Director  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Museum  and  serve  at  its  pleasure;  and  that  he  ad- 
minister the  Museum  in  accordance  with  the  policies 
laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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'  Agencies  Dealt  With 

1.  General  Assembly  ;; 

2.  Attorney  General      .;  >  ;    n     r; 

3.  Institute  of  Government,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Explanation  of  Findings  and  Recommendations 
Introduction 

Beginning  in  1953,  four  consecutive  sessions  of  the  General 
Assembly  have  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  on 
Reorganization  of  State  Government.  Each  of  these  Commis- 
sions has  devoted  considerable  time  to  studies  of  the  various 
agencies  and  departments  of  the  State  v^ith  a  viev7  to  improv- 
ing the  functioning  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  state  gov- 
ernment. The  previous  commissions  have  concentrated  pri- 
marily on  the  executive  branch,  although  some  attention  has 
been  given  to  legislative  problems. 

Eight  of  the  nine  members  appointed  to  the  present  Com- 
mission served  in  the  1959  General  Assembly.  The  combined 
legislative  experience  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  runs 
to  v^ell  over  half  a  century.  This  Commission  therefore  has 
been  especially  interested  in  suggestions  for  improving  the 
effectiveness  of  the  General  Assembly.  If  the  General  Assem- 
bly is  to  discharge  its  functions  as  an  independent,  policy-mak- 
ing branch  of  state  government,  it  must  from  time  to  time  re- 
examine its  ov^n  practices  and  procedures,  and  make  changes 
dictated  by  reason  and  experience. 

In  this  report  this  Commission  sets  out  its  conclusions  and 
recommendations  as  to  steps  necessary  or  desirable  to  enable 
the  General  Assembly  to  perform  its  v^ork  properly.  Our  rec- 
ommendations deal  v^ith  tv^o  general  topics:  (1)  techniques 
and  devices  to  enable  legislators  to  be  properly  informed— ^ 
legislative  research,  a  legislative  library,  and  a  Handbook  of 
North  Carolina  State  Government;  and   (2)   techniques  to  en- 
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able   legislators  to  work   more  effectively — bill   drafting,  bill 
checking,  and  bill  printing. 

Legislative  Research 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  the  legislator  encoun- 
ters in  trying  to  make  intelligent  decisions  on  questions  of 
state  policy  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  desired  information 
in  the  form  and  at  the  time  that  he  needs  it.  The  legislator 
comes  to  Raleigh  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  and  by  the 
time  he  has  gotten  settled  a  great  many  bills  have  already  been 
introduced.  The  committee  system  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  individual  legislators  cannot  give  minute  and  careful 
study  to  the  details  of  all  bills.  Unless  the  committees  have 
satisfactory  means  of  obtaining  necessary  information,  how- 
ever, the  committees  are  only  slightly  better  able  to  deal  with 
bills  before  them  than  are  the  individual  members;  the  differ- 
ence is  merely  one  of  degree. 

At  present  the  General  Assembly  depends  largely  upon  the 
executive  ard  administrative  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
State  for  information.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  criticism  of  these 
agencies  to  say  that  when  they  provide  information  as  to  their 
own  functioning,  plans,  and  needs,  or  as  to  suggestions  which 
relate  to  their  present  or  prospective  activities,  this  informa- 
tion will  inevitably  be  affected  by  the  particular  interests  of 
the  reporting  agency.  The  General  Assembly  needs  research 
facilities,  responsible  to  it,  which  will  provide  it  with  disinter- 
ested information  at  the  time  the  information  is  required.  We 
believe  that  the  need  for  research  assistance  for  the  General 
Assembly  is  urgent,  and  that  continued  failure  to  provide  it 
will  inevitably  result  in  the  deterioration  of  the  General  As- 
sembly as  the  policy-making  body  of  the  state,  with  the  execu- 
tive branch  being  forced  to  assume  more  and  more  of  the  poli- 
cy-making function  by  reason  of  the  incapacity  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

This  problem  is  not  peculiar  to  North  Carolina.  It  has  been 
recognized  throughout  the  United  States.  An  allied  problem 
arises  out  of  the  intermittent  nature  of  legislative  sessions, 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  the  legislature  to  give  continuous 
attention  to  major  areas  of  state  legislation.  The  device  com- 
monly suggested  as  a  solution  to  these  two  problems  is  the  Leg- 
islative Council  with  its  own  research  staff. 
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Since  Kansas  established  the  first  legislative  council  in  1933, 
thirty-eight  states  have  established  some  type  of  legislative 
service  agency.  These  agencies  vary  v^idely  with  respect  to 
functioES,  size,  and  budgets.  The  1955-1957  Reorganization 
Commission  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Legislative 
Research  Committee  for  North  Carolina.  The  proposal  passed 
the  House  but  died  in  the  Senate.  The  present  Commission  has 
carefully  studied  the  proposal  of  the  earlier  Commission  and 
has  reviewed  practices  and  experience  in  other  states.  We  have 
found  that  legislative  research  agencies  usually  begin  with  a 
modest  budget  and  limited  staff  and  scope,  and  then  expand 
into  a  more  complete  and  expensive  service  agency.  The  Com- 
mission feels  that  in  this  particular  case  such  a  pattern  of  de- 
velopment should  be  frankly  anticipated  and  adjudged  desir- 
able. 

North  Carolina  has  a  unique  opportunity  to  experiment 
with  the  size  and  scope  of  a  desirable  research  staff  by  utiliz- 
ing the  facilities  of  an  existing  experienced  research  agency — 
the  Institute  of  Government  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. The  Institute  of  Government  has  long  done  much  of  the 
research  and  staff  work  for  interim  study  commissions  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  the  Institute's  legislative  reporting 
service  has  become  an  essential  part  of  the  effective  function- 
ing of  the  legislature.  The  Commission  believes  that  the  Insti- 
tute should  be  requested  to  provide  research  assistance  to  the 
General  Assembly  on  a  limited  scale  during  the  1961  session. 
In  this  way  the  values  of  such  a  service  could  be  tested  at  min- 
imum expense  and  without  establishing  a  costly  new  legislative 
office. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  by  the  Commission,  the  Institute 
of  Government  has  informed  the  Commission  that  it  can,  if  the 
General  Assembly  so  desires,  assign  two  staff  members  to 
serve  as  research  assistants  to  the  General  Assembly,  begin- 
ning in  February,  1961.  These  assistants  would  have  an  office 
in  Raleigh  and  would  devote  their  full  time  to  the  service  of 
the  General  Assembly.  They  would  have  no  duties  in  connec- 
tion with  the  legislative  reporting  service  of  the  Institute  of 
Government,  so  that  there  would  be  no  conflicting  demands 
upon  their  time.  The  services  of  the  two  staff  members  would 
be  provided  at  the  actual  cost  of  salaries,  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, and  other  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  the  per- 
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formance  of  the  services.  The  Institute  has  stated  that,  in  view 
of  its  position  as  a  disinterested  research  institution,  its  staff 
members  could  not  properly  serve  in  an  investigative  capacity, 
nor  should  they  appear  as  advocates  of  any  matter  before  or  on 
behalf  of  the  General  Assembly,  its  committees,  or  individual 
legislators.  The  Commission  feels  that  the  research  assistants 
should  not  be  asked  to  gather  fiscal  information  which  can  be 
made  available  much  more  readily  through  existing  machinery. 
The  Commission  anticipates  that  once  the  usefulness  of  the 
work  of  the  research  assistants  is  proven,  the  work  to  be  done 
will  exceed  the  capacity  of  two  men,  at  least  at  times.  In  that 
event  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  some  means  of  establishing 
the  order  of  priority  in  which  research  requests  will  be  com- 
plied with.  The  Commission  feels  that  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  this  problem  initially  is  to  establish  a  small  joint  commit- 
tee of  the  General  Assembly  to  serve  as  an  advisory  body  to- 
the  research  assistants  on  questions  of  priority  to  be  given  to 
research  requests. 

Recammendation  No.  1: 

We  recommend  that  the  General  Assembly  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Institute  of  Government  whereby 
the  Institute  will  provide  two  staff  members  as  full-time 
research  assistants  to  the  General  Assembly  during  the 
1961  session;  and  that  the  presiding  officers  of  the  two 
houses  appoint  a  small  joint  legislative  advisory  commit- 
tee to  advise  the  research  assistants  on  questions  of  pri- 
ority to  be  given  research  requests. 

Legislative  Library 

There  is  a  constant  need  during  legislative  sessions  to  have 
close  at  hand  a  collection  of  law  books  and  other  reference  ma- 
terials for  the  use  of  legislative  committees  and  individual  leg- 
islators. The  State  Library  and  the  Supreme  Court  Library  pos- 
sesses extensive  collections  of  books,  but  the  physical  location  of 
those  libraries  severely  limits  their  usefulness  to  legislators. 

At  present,  sets  of  the  General  Statutes,  sets  of  the  session 
laws  and  journals,  and  sets  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme 
Court  Rep^orts  are  available  in  the  two  legislative  chambers, 
but  due  to  the  lack  of  facilities  for  their  proper  care,  they  are 
not  maintained  in  complete  and  fully  useable  condition.  Not 
much  improvement  in  this  respect  can  be  achieved  within  the 
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present  severe  limitations  on  space  available  to  the  General 
Assembly  v^ithin  the  Capitol. 

The  new  Legislative  Building,  authorized  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1959  and  soon  to  be  constructed,  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  provision  in  the  new  legislative  quarters  for 
proper  and  adequate  library  facilities.  Accordingly,  this  Com- 
mission conveyed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Legislative 
Building  Commission  a  recommendation  that  in  planning  the 
new  structure,  space  be  set  aside  for  a  legislative  reference 
library,  to  be  conveniently  located  with  respect  to  the  legisla- 
tive chambers  and  committee  rooms.  This  library  should  pro- 
vide a  place  for  the  safe-keeping  of  books  and  for  a  limited 
amount  of  working  space  for  legislators  and  legislative  em- 
ployees who  need  to  do  research  there.  Preliminary  plans  of 
the  new  Legislative  Building  include  library  and  research  fa- 
cilities. 

While  we  have  made  no  recommendation  as  to  the  specific 
contents  of  this  library,  we  have  in  mind  a  collection  consist- 
ing of  the  General  Statutes,  session  laws,  legislative  journals, 
Supreme  Court  Reports,  the  United  States  Code,  and  such  oth- 
er reference  works  as  should  be  immediately  accessible  to  leg- 
islators. When  the  new  Legislative  Building  nears  completion, 
representatives  of  the  General  Assembly  should  determine  what 
books  should  be  placed  in  the  legislative  reference  library, 
and  arrange  for  the  transfer  from  ether  existing  collections  or 
the  acquisition  of  needed  volumes  and  materials.  Considera- 
tion should,  of  course,  be  given  to  the  library  resources  other- 
wise available  to  legislators,  and  unnecessary  duplication  of 
collections  should  be  avoided. 

Handbook  of  North  Carolina  State  Government 

The  legislator,  and  particularly  the  new  legislator,  is  con- 
fronted with  a  state  administrative  organization  consisting  of 
over  150  agencies  and  institutions.  He  is  expected  to  have  or 
acquire  sufficient  knowledge  of  each  of  these  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions to  act  intelligently  on  their  budget  requests,  to  vote 
wisely  on  legislation  affecting  their  organization  and  func- 
tions, to  refer  problems  and  questions  of  constituents  to  the 
proper  offices,  and  otherwise  to  exercise  a  degree  of  under- 
standing of  the  organization  and   workings   of  state  govern- 
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ment  which  he  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  ready  means  to  ac- 
quire for  himself. 

It  occurred  to  this  Commission  that  it  would  be  of  great 
help  to  legislators  in  particular,  and  to  state  and  local  offi- 
cials ard  interested  citizens  as  well,  to  have  available  a  con- 
veniently arranged  volume,  setting  forth  in  brief  form  the  or- 
ganization, powers  and  duties  of  each  state  agency.  Such  a 
book  would  be  useful  to  the  person  interested  either  in  inform- 
ing himself  generally  about  a  particular  agency  or  in  deter- 
mining which  agency  performs  a  particular  function. 

No  such  publication  is  currently  available.  We  therefore 
have  made  arrangements  with  the  Institute  of  Government 
for  the  preparation  and  publication  of  a  Handbook  of  North 
Carolina  State  Government,  to  be  completed  in  time  for  the 
General  Assembly  of  1961.  Once  the  first  edition  of  this  pub- 
lication has  been  written,  the  periodic  revisions  necessary  to 
keep  it  up  to  date  should  not  be  difficult  or  expensive.  The 
Handbook  would  not  replace  or  duplicate  any  part  of  the  North 
Carolina  Manual,  published  biennially  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Publication  of  the  Handbook  of  North  Carolina  State  Gov- 
ernment will,  we  believe,  be  a  useful  step  in  the  direction  of  a 
better  informed  General  Assembly,  and  one  which  is  therefore 
better  equipped  to  exercise  its  great  authority  intelligently 
and  effectively. 

Bill  Drafting 

The  work  of  the  General  Assembly  is  represented  chiefly 
by  the  legislation  which  it  enacts.  The  quality  of  that  work 
product  is  determined  in  large  degree  by  the  care  and  compe- 
tence with  which  bills  are  drafted  before  introduction  and  re- 
vised in  the  course  of  legislative  consideration. 

Good  legislative  drafting  requires  a  high  degree  of  techni- 
cal skill  and  a  wide  knowledge  of  existing  legislation.  Only  a 
minority  of  the  members  of  each  house  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly are  lawyers,  and  few  among  that  minority  lay  claim  to  the 
skill  necessary  to  good  legislative  draftsmanship,  or  have  the 
time  in  the  midst  of  manifold  other  legislative  duties  to  exer- 
cise it  if  they  have  it.  Few  state  agencies  have  in  their  employ 
persons  capable  of  drafting  the  bills  which  are  introduced  on 
behalf  of  those  agencies.  The  legislative  committees,  while  they 
can  discover  and  correct  drafting  defects  in  bills  referred  to 
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them  and  can  entirely  redraft  bills  when  necessary,  are  not 
well  adapted  to  this  work  and,  moreover,  should  be  free  to  de- 
vote their  attention  to  the  merits  and  effects  of  pending  leg- 
islation rather  than  to  the  mechanical  details  of  its  draftsman- 
ship. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
state  agencies  for  specialized  assistance  in  legislative  drafting, 
G.S.  114-9(1)  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Division  of  Legislative 
Drafting  and  Codification  of  Statutes  in  the  Department  of 
Justice 

To  prepare  bills  to  be  presented  to  the  General  As- 
sembly at  the  request  of  the  Governor,  and  the  offi- 
cials of  the  State  and  departments  thereof,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Gereral  Assembly,  and  to  advise  with  said 
officials  in  connection  therewith,  and  to  advise  with 
and  assist  counties,  cities,  and  towns  in  the  drafting 
of  legislation  to  be  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly. 
This  is  but  one  of  the  many  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  it  must  be  carried  on  concurrently  with  the  con- 
tinuing duties  of  the  Department  to  represent  the  State  in  civil 
litigation  and  otherwise  act  as  counsel  to  state  officials  and 
agencies,  to  appear  on  behalf  of  the  State  in  criminal  appeals 
to  the  State  Supreme  Court,  and  to  advise  state  and  local  offi- 
cials on  legal  matters. 

During  legislative  sessions,  the  legislative  drafting  task  is 
shared  by  most  of  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  who  must  at  the  same  time  continue  to  perform 
their  regular  duties.  One  result  of  this  diversity  of  tasks  is  that 
on  occasion  bill  drafting  does  not  receive  the  degree  of  care 
and  attention  which  it  should  have,  not  because  of  any  lack  of 
skill  or  good  intention  on  the  part  of  the  draftsmen,  but  sim- 
ply because  they  are  called  upon  to  perform  a  variety  of  tasks 
which  prevents  the  recessary  degree  of  concentration  on  leg- 
islative drafting. 

This  Commission  feels  that  it  would  be  of  great  help  to 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  and  to  other  state  and  local 
officials  for  whom  legislative  drafting  must  be  done  if  the  At- 
torney Gereral  could  during  legislative  sessions  assign  a  suf- 
ficient portion  of  his  staff  exclusively  to  the  work  of  legisla- 
tive drafting.  It  appears,  however,  that  because  of  the  variety 
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of  tasks  which  the  Attorney  General's  office  is  called  upon  to 
perform  that  it  would  be  impractical  for  this  to  be  done. 

The  Commission  considered  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
an  Office  of  Legislative  Counsel,  with  a  staff  of  lawyers  which 
would  be  responsible  for  legislative  drafting,  including  the 
drafting  of  amendments  and  committee  substitutes.  This  also 
seems  to  present  serious  practical  problems. 

At  least  for  the  time  being,  the  Commission  feels  that  there 
is  no  wholly  acceptable  solution  to  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  noted  above.  Improvements  can  be  made,  however,  in  the 
present  system.  We  recommend  that  the  Attorney  General  re- 
view the  legislative  drafting  functions  of  his  office  and  at- 
tempt to  design  methods  by  which  legislative  drafting  may  be 
improved.  It  is  suggested  that  it  might  be  of  help  if  an  Assis- 
tant Attorney  General  of  considerable  experience  were  appoint- 
ed as  head  of  the  Division  of  Legislative  Drafting.  He  could 
assign  individual  bills  to  members  of  the  staff  with  experience 
in  a  particular  field,  and  also  be  responsible  for  maintenance 
of  a  standard  system  of  terminology,  reference,  citation,  and 
checking. 

Recommendation  No,  2: 

We  recommend  that  the  Attorney  General  review  the 
legislative  drafting  functions  of  his  office  w^ith  a  view  to 
improving  the  function  of  legislative  drafting  during  leg- 
islative sessions. 

Bill  Checking 

Although  most  of  the  bills  introduced  in  the  General  As- 
sembly are  drafted  in  the  Attorney  General's  office,  a  consid- 
erable number  are  drafted  elsewhere.  Despite  the  most  careful 
efforts  to  avoid  mechanical  errors,  these  errors  will  find  their 
way  into  some  of  the  bills.  If  the  bill  is  drafted  by  an  indivi- 
dual who  does  not  have  an  efficient  checking  and  proof-read- 
ing staff,  the  likelihood  of  mechanical  error  is  substantially 
increased.  In  some  instances  a  great  deal  of  committee  time  is 
spent  in  searching  out  and  correcting  these  errors.  If  the  bill 
is  a  local  bill  the  chances  that  the  error  will  not  be  noted  in 
committees  are  increased,  and  amendment  on  the  floor  may  be 
necessary,  or  the  error  may  find  its  way  into  the  ratified  act 
to  plague  those  affected  by  the  statute  in  the  future. 
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The  Commission  feels  that  a  substantial  saving  of  legisla- 
tive time  v^ould  be  accomplished,  and  a  substantial  reduction 
in  the  number  of  errors  in  ratified  bills  v^ould  be  brought  about, 
if  immediately  after  introduction  each  bill  could  be  checked 
for  mechanical  accuracy  by  an  individual  or  office  not  con- 
nected with  the  drafting  af  the  bill. 

By  mechanical  accuracy  v^e  mean  such  things  as  correct 
reference  to  the  General  Statutes  and  session  laws,  correct 
numbering  of  sections  within  the  bill,  the  presence  of  a  proper 
enacting  clause,  and  the  like.  This  check  would  not  extend  to 
the  question  of  whether  a  bill  is  in  fact  so  drawn  as  to  achieve 
the  intent  of  its  sponsor,  unless  the  deficiency  (such  as  an  er- 
roneous statutory  citation)  were  patent  on  the  face  of  the  bill. 

The  Institute  of  Government  maintains  a  legislative  report- 
ing service  with  which  all  legislators  are  familiar.  The  Insti- 
tute has  informed  the  Commission  that  in  the  process  of  digest- 
ing each  bill,  its  staff  checks  all  statutory  references  in  the 
bill,  and  examines  it  for  mechanical  defects.  The  Institute  has 
indicated  its  willingness  to  prepare  a  memorandum  in  dupli- 
cate of  any  mechanical  error  which  it  finds  in  a  bill,  and  to  de- 
liver two  copies  of  each  memomrandum  to  the  Principal  Clerk 
of  the  house  in  which  the  bill  was  introduced.  The  Clerk  could 
deliver  one  copy  to  the  introducer  of  the  bill  and  one  copy  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  the  bill  was  referred. 
The  Commission  believes  that  the  General  Assembly  should 
take  advantage  of  this  device  to  minimize  the  possibility  of 
error  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  legislative  commit- 
tees. A  request  from  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  would  be  sufficient  to  institute  this  service. 

Recommendation  No.  3: 

We  recommend  that  the  presiding  officers  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  request  the  Insti- 
tute of  Government  to  check  each  bill  introduced  for 
mechanical  accuracy,  and  to  deliver  to  the  respective 
Principal  Clerks  memoranda  as  to  any  errors  found. 

Printing  of  Bills 

At  present  three  types  of  legislative  session  documents  are 
printed — bills,  acts,  and  journals.  The  Commission  has  inquir- 
ed into  existing  practices  with  respect  to  each  of  these  types 
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of  documents  to  determine  whether  or  not  any  improvement 
may  be  accomplished  in  convenience,  accuracy,  and  costs  of 
this  printing.  Although  substantial  savings  and  some  other  ad- 
vantages might  accrue  from  a  change  in  the  method  of  prepar- 
ing and  printing  the  session  laws  and  journals,  we  think  that 
the  most  compelling  need  for  improvement  exists  with  respect 
to  bills;  accordingly,  we  have  confined  our  discussions  and 
recommendations  to  the  printing  of  bills,  and  leave  to  the  fu- 
ture the  question  of  the  better  handling  of  the  session  laws  and 
journals. 

Present  Practice 

Although  a  few  bills,  such  as  the  General  Revenue  and  Ap- 
propriations Bills,  are  usually  printed  before  introduction,  the 
great  mass  of  bills  are  in  typewritten  form  when  they  are  in- 
troduced in  the  General  Assembly.  Most,  though  by  no  means 
all,  of  these  bills  are  prepared  in  the  office  of  the  Attorney 
General.  Prior  to  1959  the  rules  of  each  house  provided  that  a 
joint  subcommittee  of  the  two  houses  should  determine  which 
bills  should  be  printed.  In  practice,  the  Principal  Clerks  of  the 
two  houses  send  to  be  printed  all  public  bills,  except  those  in- 
troduced in  the  last  few  days  of  the  session.  This  practice  is 
so  firmly  fixed  that  the  1959  House  of  Representatives  delet- 
ed the  provision  for  a  printing  subcommittee  from  the  revised 
House  Rules. 

Under  the  rules  of  each  house,  400  copies  of  a  bill  are  print- 
ed. In  practice  the  Clerk  may  order  a  greater  number  of  copies 
of  a  bill  which  is  of  great  interest,  and  on  occasion  additional 
copies  are  ordered  at  a  later  time. 

If  a  committee  reports  out  a  substitute  for  a  public  bill,  this 
substitute  is  usually  printed. 

The  time  which  elapses  between  delivery  of  copy  to  the 
printer  and  receipt  of  the  printed  version  varies  from  a  few 
days  to  more  than  a  week  in  some  instances. 

Section  120-30  of  the  General  Statutes  prescribes  the  form 
in  which  bills  and  other  legislative  documents  shall  be  printed. 
The  statute  was  enacted  more  than  100  years  ago  and  is  not 
now  followed  in  every  detail. 

In  1959,  Senate  printed  bills,  including  printed  committee 
substitutes,  amounted  to  about  1400  pages.  The  House  volume 
amounted  to  about  2100  pages.  A  total  of  $18,000  was  budgeted 
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in  1959  for  printing  bills.  A  total  of  $16,817  was  spent  for  this 
purpose  in  1957. 

Problems  Raised  by  Present  Practice 

1.  When  bills  are  typed  in  the  office  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, ten  copies  are  produced.  After  copies  have  been  extracted 
for  the  official  files,  there  are  not  enough  remaining  copies  to 
fill  the  needs  of  the  bill's  sponsor  and  the  various  news  media, 
if  the  bill  is  one  of  widespread  interest.  If  more  copies  of  the 
original  bill  are  to  be  obtained  at  this  stage,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  drafting  office  retype  the  original  bill,  thereby  dou- 
bling the  time  required  of  the  typist  and  introducing  the  possi- 
bility of  variation  between  the  two  sets  of  copies  through  a 
proofreading  error. 

A  technique  is  needed  whereby  additional  copies  of  the  bill 
as  initially  prepared  can  be  obtained. 

2.  When  a  bill  is  introduced,  printed  copies  for  the  indivi- 
dual members'  files  are  not  available  until  several  days  later. 
Ordinarily  this  does  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  progress 
of  the  bill,  although  members  of  the  committee  to  which  the 
bill  is  referred  may  be  handicapped  in  not  having  individual 
copies  for  immediate  study.  When  a  committee  substitute  is 
reported,  it  ordinarily  would  take  its  place  on  the  calendar  for 
consideration  on  the  next  legislative  day.  If  the  substitute  is 
to  be  printed,  the  bill  must  be  displaced  on  the  calendar  until 
the  printed  copies  are  received. 

A  technique  is  needed  whereby  copies  of  bills  and  commit- 
tee substitutes  may  be  available  for  every  member  within  24 
hours  after  the  introduction  or  report  on  the  bill. 

3.  The  demand  for  copies  from  interested  persons  and  the 
general  public  varies  greatly  with  the  subject  matter  and  con- 
tent of  the  various  bills.  The  Clerks  cannot  always  estimate  de- 
mand correctly.  Often  the  Clerks  will  request  the  printer  to 
hold  the  type  on  a  particular  bill,  against  the  possibility  that 
additional  copies  might  be  required.  If  this  is  not  done,  and  ad- 
ditional copies  are  required,  the  printer  has  to  reset  type,  thus 
doubling  the  original  expense  and  introducing  the  possibility 
of  variation  between  printed  texts  through  proofreading  error. 

A  technique  is  needed  which  will  allow  greater  flexibility 
in  ordering  additional  copies  of  particular  bills,  without  in- 
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curring  disproportioTiate   expense  and  without  introducing  a 
new  possibility  of  error. 

4.  Unless  a  committee  reports  a  substitute  bill,  the  origi- 
nal version  is  the  only  one  the  members  receive.  Only  in  rare 
cases  is  an  engrossed  bill  ordered  to  be  printed.  Thus,  although 
numerous  amendments  may  have  been  adopted  in  committee  or 
on  the  floor,  a  member  must  follow  debate  from  the  original 
text,  or  he  must  individually  obtain  and  engross  in  his  copy 
the  text  of  all  amendments,  or  considerable  time  must  be  used 
during  debate  to  read  the  text  of  the  amendments.  The  same 
problems  exist  when  the  bill  is  passed  and  sent  to  the  other 
house.  Ordinarily,  an  engrossed  copy  of  the  bill  is  prepared  in 
the  originating  house  before  the  bill  is  transmitted  to  the  oth- 
er house.  This  copy  is  considered  in  committee,  but  the  mem- 
bers of  the  other  house  must  follow  debate  from  the  text  as 
originally  printed. 

A  technique  is  needed  whereby  engrossed  copies  of  bills  can 
be  available  for  members'  files,  at  least  in  those  instances 
where  amendments  are  numerous. 

5.  The  typewritten  bill  as  introduced  is  the  official  copy. 
The  printed  version  which  members  receive  is  paged  different- 
ly from  the  typewritten  copy.  This  leads  to  confusion  when 
one  member  is  following  the  typwritten  official  text  and  an- 
other is  following  the  printed  arrangement  of  the  same  text. 
Moreover,  occasional  proofreading  errors  will  inevitably  oc- 
cur, so  that  the  text  in  the  hands  of  members  sometimes  va- 
ries from  the  official  text.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  amendments 
to  be  introduced  to  correct  errors  appearing  in  the  printed  text, 
only  to  discover  later  that  these  errors  did  not  exist  in  the  offi- 
cial text.  Thus  time  is  wasted  and  the  legislative  records  are 
unnecessarily  cluttered. 

A  technique  is  needed  whereby  copies  in  the  hands  of  the 
members  are  identical  in  every  detail  with  the  official  text. 

Suggested  Solution 

The  Prison  Enterprises  Central  Duplicating  Service  has 
available  equipment  and  qualified  operators  which  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Commission  can  substantially  solve  all  of  the  prob- 
lems stated  in  the  foregoing  section  of  this  report.  The  process 
involves  a  type  of  photographic  reproduction,  so  that  copies 
would  be  identical  with  the  original.  The  Prison  Enterprises 
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Service  states  that  it  can  deliver  copies  for  distribution  to  the 
members  within  24  hours  of  receipt  of  the  bills.  If  additional 
copies  are  required  at  a  later  time  they  can  be  made  from  the 
original  almost  as  cheaply  as  if  they  had  been  produced  at  the 
time  of  the  original  run.  If  engrossed  copies  of  particular  bills 
are  desired,  they  can  be  in  the  hands  of  members  at  the  next 
session.  Through  the  use  of  special  ''master-copy"  paper,  the 
Attorney  General's  office  can  produce  as  many  copies  initially 
as  the  sponsor  might  v^ant,  and  sufficient  copies  for  the  nev^s 
media  will  be  assured. 

The  use  of  this  process  would  result  in  a  saving  to  the  State 
of  from  30%  to  50%  of  present  printing  costs.  The  equipment 
is  already  available.  The  only  new  item  which  would  have  to 
be  purchased  would  be  a  small  machine  for  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office  to  use  in  making  initial  copies  from  the  typewrit- 
ten master  copy  produced  in  that  office. 

The  proposed  process  would  result  in  a  change  in  the  for- 
mat of  bills  as  introduced,  as  well  as  the  bills  on  members' 
desks,  and  would  require  the  introduction  of  a  flat  filing  tech- 
nique in  the  Clerks'  offices.  This  filing  method  would  intro- 
duce a  new  advantage  over  the  old  system  in  that  it  would 
make  possible  the  utilization  of  the  full  cover  space  of  the  bill 
for  stamps  and  notations  as  to  the  bill's  progress,  and  would 
make  it  possible  to  attach  securely  in  a  single  folder  amend- 
ments, committee  substitutes,  engrossed  copies,  and  all  other 
documents  relating  to  the  bill.  At  the  end  of  the  session  these 
official  folders  could  be  stored  so  that  the  entire  files  relating 
to  bills  before  the  General  Assembly  would  be  available  to  re- 
searchers in  a  single  place  and  in  a  convenient  form. 

These  proposed  changes  would  require  amendments  to  the 
rules  of  both  houses.  Specifically,  Senate  Rule  50  and  House 
Rule  35,  as  these  rules  were  adopted  by  the  1959  houses,  would 
have  to  be  changed.  We  suggest  that  Senate  Rule  50  and  House 
Rule  34  also  be  changed  to  require  that  16  copies  of  public  bills, 
rather  than  the  present  eight  copies,  be  submitted  upon  intro- 
duction, thus  making  copies  available  to  all  members  of  the 
press.  With  the  new  system,  the  cost  of  the  additional  copies 
would  be  only  the  cost  of  the  paper. 

The  proposed  changes  would  also  require  that  some  arrange- 
ments be  made  in  advance  of  the  session.  For  example,  flat 
filing  equipment  would  have  to  be  acquired  for  the  Clerks'  of- 
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fices,  and  bill  covers  and  binders  ordered  for  the  members'  use 
would  have  to  be  of  the  new  type  instead  of  the  types  previously 
used.  The  details  of  arrangements  with  Prison  -Enterprises 
Central  Duplicating  Service  would  have  to  be  worked  out. 

This  Commission  is  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  alone  has  authority  to  institute  the  recommend- 
ed change.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  machinery  by  which  the 
Ger.eral  Assembly  can  give  its  approval  in  time  for  the  new 
system  to  be  used  in  the  1961  session.  Under  our  system  no 
one  has  authority  to  act  for  the  legislature  between  sessions. 
Only  the  fact  that  the  General  Assembly  has  had  the  services 
of  dedicated  and  resourceful  Principal  Clerks  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  sessions  to  begin  smoothly  and  with  a  minimum 
of  confusion.  The  Commission  does  not  feel  that  it  can  fairly 
ask  the  Principal  Clerks  or  the  Department  of  Administration 
to  assume  the  responsibility  for  making  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary arrangements  to  institute  the  proposed  system  at  the 
1961  session.  At  the  same  time,  the  Commission  does  strongly 
believe  that  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  changes  are  such 
that  the  changes  should  be  adopted  for  the  1961  session.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  our  own  responsibility  we  include  as  a  part  of 
our  recommendation  a  request  that  the  Principal  Clerks  and 
the  Department  of  Administration  make  the  necessary  advance 
arrangements  to  install  the  proposed  system,  and  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  act  on  the  reco-mmended  proposal  as  soon  as  it 
has  convened  and  organized.  Actually,  this  procedure  is  the 
same  that  is  now  employed.  The  Department  of  Administra- 
tion or  the  Division  of  Purchase  and  Contract  customarily  has 
made  tentative  printing  contracts  and  the  Clerks  have  made 
other  advance  arrangements  for  the  legislature  without  spe- 
cific authority,  simply  because  it  was  necessary  that  advance 
action  be  taken. 

If  the  General  Assembly  adopts  our  recommendation,  the 
new  system  can  begin  to  operate  immediately.  Should  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  reject  our  recommendation,  the  old  system  could 
be  revived  and  put  back  into  operation  without  substantial  loss 
of  money. 

Recommendation  No,  4: 

We  recommend  that  the  General  Assembly  arrange 
to  have  the  Prison  Enterprises  Central  Duplicating  Serv- 
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ice  reproduce  all  necessary  copies  of  bills;  and  that  the 
Department  of  Administration  and  the  Principal  Clerks 
of  the  1959  session  make  the  necessary  tentative  advance 
arrangements  to  install  the  proposed  new  system  for  the 
1961  session. 


Note 

One  of  the  recommendations  set  forth  in  this  report  is  that 
bills  introduced  in  the  General  Assembly  be  reproduced  by  a 
photoduplication  process  instead  of  by  letterpress.  To  illustrate 
the  kind  of  product  that  can  be  obtained  by  using  the  Xerox 
process,  which  is  one  of  the  methods  of  photoduplication,  there 
is  attached  as  an  appendix  a  copy  of  a  bill  which  has  been  set 
up  in  approximately  the  format  that  will  be  used,  should  thi^ 
Commission's  recommendation  for  the  photoduplication  of  bills 
be  adopted,  and  which  has  been  reproduced  by  Xerography. 


Appendix 


SESSION  1959  S.  B.  No.  k3 


Introduced  by  Senator  Cooke 


Referred  to  Coimtiittee  on  Judiciary  No,  1 


A  BILL  TO  BE  ENTITLED  AN  ACT  TO  Al^END  THE  1MB   RELATING  TO  THE  POWER  OF 
BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS  TO  BORROW  MONEY. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact; 

Section  1.  G.S.  524--23  is  reijritten  to  read  as  follows: 

2  "G.S.  5U-23.  Power  to  borrow  money.  Any  such  association  may  in 

3  its  certificate  of  incorporation,  constitution  or  by  laws  authorize 
k    the  board  of  directors  from  time  to  time  to  borrow  money,  and  the 

5  board  of  directors  may  from  time  to  time,  by  resolution  adopted  by  a 

6  vote  of  at  least  ttro-thirds  of  all  the  directors  and  duly  recorded  in 

7  the  minutes,  borrow  money  for  the  association  on  such  terras  and  con- 

8  ditions  as  they  may  deem  properj  bat  the  total  amount  of  money  so  bor- 

9  rowed  shall  at  no  time  exceed  fifty  per  centum  (50^)  of  the  gross 

10  assets  of  such  association}  provided,  ho^/ever,  any  such  association 

11  may  borrow  without  limit  from  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the 

12  State  of  North  Carolina  or  of  the  United  States  upon  such  terms  and 

13  conditions  as  such  agency  or  instrumentality  may  impose." 

Ill     Sec.  2.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  Act 

15  are  hereby  repealed. 

16  Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after 

17  its  ratification. 


Fifth  Report 

Heritage   Square 


Report  of  the  Commission  on  Reorganization 
of  State  Government 

HERITAGE  SQUARE 

Agencies  Dealt  With 

1.  North  Carolina  State  Library 

2.  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History 

3.  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art 

4.  State  Museum  of  Natural  History    (Department  of  Agri- 
culture) 

Explanation  of  Findings  and  Recommendations 

Introduction 

The  traditional  approach  of  North  Carolina  state  govern- 
ment to  meeting  the  space  needs  of  its  administrative  agencies 
has  been  to  acquire  land  and  erect  one  building  at  a  time  as  the  re- 
quirements of  one  or  more  agencies  reached  the  critical  stage. 
The  chief  disadvantages  of  this  approach  (which  is  in  part  at- 
tributable to  lack  of  money)  are  that  it  does  not  permit  suffi- 
cient attention  to  the  anticipation  of  future  growth  of  state 
agencies  and  their  housing  requirements,  and  that  it  does  not 
permit  maximum  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  the  physical 
grouping  of  agencies  according  to  function. 

In  1950,  plans  were  prepared  for  a  single  building  to  house 
the  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  the  Museum  of 
Art,  and  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  a  request  for  a 
construction  appropriation  was  submitted  to  the  1951  General 
Assembly.  The  appropriation  was  not  forthcoming,  however, 
and  the  joint  effort  was  thereafter  abandoned. 

The  current  revival  of  interest  in  bringing  together  in  a 
museums-library  center  the  three  state  agencies  which  operate 
public  museums  and  the  State  Library  grew  out  of  a  study  made 
by  this  commission.  It  began  with  a  request  made  by  the  State 
Librarian,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Governor,  for  our  endorse- 
ment of  a  proposal  for  a  new  building  for  the  State  Library.  A 
similar  request  was  made  by  the  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Archives  and  History  for  our  assistance  in  obtaining  a  new 
building  for  that  department. 
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Instead  of  trying  to  evaluate  these  requests  independently, 
this  Commission  preferred  to  examine  them  in  the  context  of 
broader  state  needs,  embracing  not  only  the  particular  and  im- 
mediate requests  but  the  longer-range  needs  of  similar  state 
agencies  in  Raleigh. 

From  the  study  and  discussions  which  ensued  have  come 
two  Commission  reports  and  two  sets  of  recommendations.  One 
report,  which  will  be  the  sixth  in  this  series,  will  deal  with  the 
need  for  long-range  planning  to  meet  the  building  requirements 
of  all  state  administrative  agencies  in  Raleigh  over  the  next 
ten  to  twenty  years.  The  present  report  is  concerned  with  a 
more  limited  and  immediate  aspect  of  state  capital  investment 
in  Raleigh. 

Public  Hearing 

After  representatives  of  the  State  Library  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History  (supported  by  the  Carolina 
Charter  Tercentenary  Commission  and  the  North  Carolina  Con- 
federate Centennial  Commission)  had  stated  their  case  for  new 
library  and  history  buildings,  we  decided  to  try  to  determine 
the  extent  of  public  interest  in  those  buildings  and,  moreover, 
in  the  idea  of  establishing  a  center  to  include  quarters  for  the 
State  Library  and  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History, 
ard  perhaps  for  the  Museum  of  Art  and  the  Museum  of  Na- 
tural History. 

A  public  hearing  was  held  by  a  subcommittee  of  this  Com- 
mission and  the  six  interested  agencies — ^the  State  Library,  the 
Department  of  Archives  and  History,  the  Museum  of  Art,  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Carolina  Charter  Tercentenary 
Commission,  and  the  Confederate  Centennial  Commission — 
were  invited  to  state  their  views,  as  were  all  other  interested 
citizens. 

At  the  hearing,  the  administrative  heads  and  governing 
board  chairman  of  the  State  Library  and  all  three  of  the  his- 
torical agencies  were  heard  from,  as  was  a  representative  of 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  There  was  no  official  repre- 
sentation from  the  Museum  of  Art  or  its  governing  board. 

The  Governor  appeared  and  strongly  endorsed  the  solution 
of  the  present  building  needs  of  the  library  and  historical  agen- 
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cies  and  the  future  needs  of  the  other  two  museums  within  the 
framework  of  a  museums-library  center  consisting  of  a  related 
group  of  buildings,  rather  than  in  the  usual  piece-meal  and  un- 
coordinated manner. 

Spokesmen  for  the  State  Library  and  Department  of  Archives 
and  History  and  their  organizational  supporters,  along  with 
many  interested  citizens,  stated  the  case  for  new  buildings  for 
those  two  agencies.  Nearly  all  of  the  speakers  endorsed  the 
idea  that  such  buildings  be  constructed  as  part  of  a  museums- 
library  center,  provided  (1)  the  center  were  to  consist  of  one 
building  for  each  agency,  rather  than  a  single  building  for  all, 
(2)  the  differing  and  specialized  requirements  of  the  various 
agencies  were  taken  into  account,  and  (3)  the  buildings  were 
designed  so  that  they  might  be  enlarged  in  the  future. 

The  representative  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  stated 
that  their  quarters  are  adequate  at  present,  but  agreed  that  in 
time  that  agency  would  have  a  proper  place  in  the  suggested 
museums-library  center. 

Closely  related  to  the  question  of  whether  new  buildings 
should  be  provided  for  the  State  Library  and  Department  of 
Archives  and  History,  and  perhaps  for  the  Museum  of  Art  and 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  are  the  office  space  needs  of  state 
agencies  in  Raleigh.  The  Director  of  Administration  said  at 
our  hearing  that  the  current  office  space  shortage  is  critical, 
is  getting  worse,  and  must  be  met  soon.  Unless  it  is  met  through 
the  release  to  office  uses  of  space  now  occupied  by  museums 
and  libraries,  it  must  be  met  through  the  construction  or  pur- 
chase of  a  new  state  office  building. 

Findings  as  to  Current  Needs 

Following  the  public  hearing,  the  Commission  asked  the 
State  Librarian  and  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Archives 
and  History  to  provide  specific  data  on  the  space  now  occupied 
by  their  agencies  and  the  space  and  facilities  they  want  in  new 
buildings.  We  also  asked  the  Director  of  Administration  for 
information  on  current  state  office  space  needs  and  what  re- 
lief would  result  if  the  four  agencies  under  discussion  were 
moved  into  new  quarters.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  what 
we  learned. 
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State  Library 


The  State  Library  now  occupies  26,400^  square  feet  of  space 
in  the  State  Library  Building,  using  all  of  two  floors  and  parts 
of  two  other  floors  of  the  building,  the  rest  of  which  is  occupied 
by  the  Utilities  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of  State's  Annex. 
The  Library  also  uses  3,740  square  feet  in  the  Mansion  Park 
Building. 

The  State  Library  Building  was  constructed  in  1913,  chiefly 
for  the  State  Supreme  Court,  and  is  not  suited  to  library  uses. 
With  the  growth  of  the  Library  and  the  expansion  of  its  serv- 
ices, space  for  public  reading  rooms,  book  stacks,  offices,  and 
other  library  activities  has  become  altogether  inadequate. 

The  holdings  of  the  Library  on  June  30,  1960,  totalled  141,- 
535  volumes.  During  the  1959-60  fiscal  year,  16,108  persons 
used  the  Library's  reading  rooms,  11,434  mail  and  telephone 
requests  were  handled,  and  19,593  books  were  circulated.  Com- 
parison with  prior  years  indicates  a  sharp  increase  in  service 
demand.  Unlike  a  city  or  county  library,  the  services  rendered 
to  persons  coming  to  the  Library  Building  represent  only  a  part 
of  the  State  Library's  activities,  which  include  distribution  of 
''talking  books"  to  1,500  blind  persons  in  the  State;  procuring, 
classifying,  and  cataloguing  70,000  books  a  year  for  43  local 
libraries;  administration  o-f  programs  of  state  and  federal  aid 
to  local  libraries ;  and  rendering  service  and  assistance  of  many 
other  types  to  public  libraries  throughout  North  Carolina.  The 
State  Library  staff  numbers  44  persons. 

The  State  Librarian  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State 
Library  have  estimated  their  space  requirements  in  a  new 
building  at  83,000  square  feet.  The  additional  space  would  go 
chiefly  into  public  services  areas,  book  stacks  to  accommodate 
an  eventual  500,000  volumes,  and  offices  and  other  working 
space  for  library  personnel.  Future  enlargement  should  be  tak- 
en into  account  in  planning  the  new  building. 

The  State  Librarian  has  presented  to  the  Governor  and  Ad- 
visory Budget  Commission  a  request  for  a  1961  appropriation 
for  a  new  building  of  the  size  indicated  at  a  cost  of  $1,943,000— 


lAll  square  footage  figures  in  this  report  include  a  proportionate  part 
of  lobbies,  stairs,  corridors,  washrooms,  and  other  facilities  shared  with 
other  agencies  in  the  building. 
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$300,000  for  a  site;  $315,000  for  utilities,  access,  and  equip- 
ment; and  $1,328,000  for  construction. 

This  Commission  believes  that  the  need  of  the  State  Library 
for  new  and  larger  quarters  is  urgent,  that  satisfactory  provi- 
sion cannot  be  made  for  that  agency  in  the  present  Library 
Building,  and  that  these  needs  must  soon  be  met  if  the  State 
Library  is  to  continue  to  function  efficiently. 

Department  of  Archives  and  History 

The  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History  has  been 
located  in  the  Education  Building  since  its  completion  in  1938. 
The  Department  occupies  almost  all  of  the  first  floor  and  a 
portion  of  the  basement,  a  total  of  32,890  square  feet.  The  State 
Board  of  Education,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Board  of 
Public  Welfare,  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development, 
several  smaller  state  agencies  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  build- 
ing. 

The  principal  functions  of  the  Department  are  to  maintain 
a  historical  museum,  administer  the  state  records  management 
program  (including  the  State  Archives),  prepare  and  issue  his- 
torical publications,  and  administer  historic  sites  throughout  the 
State.  Some  55  members  of  the  Department's  staff  v^ork  in  the 
Education  Building. 

The  State  Archives,  consisting  of  a  large  body  of  state  and 
local  public  records  and  some  private  papers,  all  deemed  v^orthy 
of  permanent  preservation,  are  housed  in  the  basement  of  the 
Education  Building,  in  quarters  not  presently  thought  suitable 
for  the  purpose  and  now  filled  near  capacity.  Yet  material  con- 
tinues to  come  in  from  state  agencies,  counties,  and  cities  in 
increasing  volume,  and  the  number  of  people  who  use  the  Ar- 
chives— currently  5,000  a  year — is  growing.  More  working  space 
for  researchers  in  the  Archives  is  needed,  as  are  larger,  better 
arranged,  and  safer  accommodations  for  the  Archives  them- 
selves and  for  the  staff. 

The  Department's  historical  museum,  which  is  visited  by 
about  100,000  people  (chiefly  school  children)  in  the  course  of 
a  year,  is  also  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  adequate  space  for 
display,  storage,  workrooms,  lecture  rooms,  and  other  essential 
facilities.  Its  present  quarters  were  designed  primarily  for  of- 
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fice  space,  not  for  museum  purposes,  and  so  cannot  be  used  at 
maximum  efficiency. 

Additional  office  space  for  the  other  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment is  also  urgently  needed. 

The  Director  of  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History 
states  that  a  new  building  to  house  adequately  all  of  his  Depart- 
ment's activities  now  carried  on  in  the  Education  Building  and 
to  allow  for  short-term  future  growth  should  contain  118,120 
square  feet.  The  Department  has  submitted  an  appropriation 
request  for  such  a  building  to  the  Governor  and  Advisory  Budg- 
et Commission.  It  would  cost  $2,360,000— $125,000  for  land: 
$135,000  for  utilities,  access,  and  equipment;  and  $2,100,000 
for  construction. 

This  request  is  strongly  supported  by  the  Carolina  Charter 
Tercentenary  Commission,  established  by  the  1959  General  As- 
sembly to  commemorate  the  granting  of  the  Carolina  Charter 
of  1663  by  Charles  II  to  the  Lords  Proprietors,  and  by  the  North 
Carolina  Confederate  Centennial  Commission,  established  by 
legislative  resolution  in  1959  to  commemorate  the  participation 
of  this  State  in  the  Civil  War. 

In  addition  to  appropriate  commemorative  ceremonies  and 
activities,  both  Commissions  desire  to  see  the  historic  events 
with  which  they  are  concerned  memorialized  in  a  permanent 
and  useful  way  by  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the  Department 
of  Archives  and  History,  to  be  named  'The  Carolina  Charter 
and  Confederate  Memorial  Building".  Representatives  of  these 
special  historical  commissions  noted  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
contributions  from  private  sources  to  meet  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  proposed  project. 

We  agree  that  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  new  quarters  for 
the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  in  order  for  it  to  con- 
tinue to  carry  out  its  duties  effectively. 

The  existence  of  the  Carolina  Charter  Tercentenary  Com- 
mission and  O'f  the  North  Carolina  Confederate  Centennial  Com- 
mission makes  this  a  particularly  appropriate  time  for  action 
on  the  requested  building  for  the  Department  of  Archives  and 
History.  The  Carolina  Charter  Tercentenary  Commission, 
through  various  commemorative  activities  and  publications, 
will  generate  much  public  interest  in  the  early  history  of  North 
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Carolina  and  in  its  proper  preservation.  Even  greater  public 
interest  will  be  stimulated  by  the  activities  of  the  Confederate 
Center  nial  Commission,  which  will  remind  us  of  the  valor  and 
the  sacrifice  which  the  tragic  conflict  of  1861-65  called  forth 
from  the  people  of  this  State.  That  these  great  events  should 
be  memorialized  is  a  cause  worthy  in  itself.  It  is  doubly  worthy 
that  they  should  be  memorialized  in  the  form  of  a  building  where- 
in may  be  preserved  and  exhibited  the  records  and  reminders 
of  how  we  came  to  be  what  we  are  as  a  State  and  as  a  people. 

Museum  of  Art 

Since  1956,  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  has  been 
housed  in  the  former  Highway  Building,  which  was  renovated 
to  serve  as  a  museum.  It  occupies  the  entire  building,  containing 
45,640  square  feet. 

The  public  galleries  for  the  display  of  the  Museum's  art 
holdings  and  special  exhibitions  are  already  inadequate,  despite 
the  fact  that  storage  and  work  areas  were  sacrificed  from  the 
beginninfj,'  to  allow  maximum  gallery  space.  The  Kress  Collec- 
tion (which  will  be  opened  to  public  late  in  1960)  and  the  con- 
tinuing acquisitions  through  purchases  and  private  benefac- 
tions will  crowd  the  facilities  of  the  Museum  even  further. 

In  recognition  of  the  needs  of  the  growing  Museum  at  Art, 
the  General  Assembly  of  1959  voted  $624,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  addition  to  the  present  building.  The  addition  would 
adjoin  the  present  building  on  the  east,  and  would  extend  from 
East  Morgan  Street  northward  towards  New  Bern  Avenue. 

While  it  would  greatly  benefit  the  Museum,  this  new  struc- 
ture would  hamper  the  future  enlargement  of  the  State  High- 
way Building,  which  is  now  so  overcrowded  that  part  of  the 
Highway  Department  staff  has  been  moved  to  another  building. 
Recognizing  these  limitations,  the  State  Highway  Commission 
has  proposed  to  the  Governor  and  Advisory  Budget  Commission 
that  a  new  Highway  Building  be  built  on  state-owned  land  in 
the  western  outskirts  of  Raleigh  and  that  the  present  Highway 
Building,  completed  in  1951,  be  put  to  other  uses. 

Plans  for  the  authorized  addition  to  the  Museum  of  Art 
building  are  yet  incomplete.  It  is  our  opinion  that  no  construc- 
tion bids  should  be  called  for  until  the  1961  General  Assembly 
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has  determined  whether  the  Museum  of  Art  should  be  included 
in  a  museums-library  center.  Should  the  governing  body  of  the 
Museum  of  Art  determine  to  begin  construction  of  this  addition 
immediately,  however,  it  should  be  so  designed  as  to  permit  its 
economical  conversion  to  office  space  should  the  Museum  later 
be  moved  to  another  location. 

While  the  Museum  of  Art  and  its  Board  of  Directors  did  not 
provide  us  with  specific  information  as  to  the  space  require- 
ments of  that  agency,  it  is  clear  from  what  we  have  learned 
that,  like  the  other  two  agencies  which  we  have  discussed,  the 
Museum  of  Art  has  pressing  need  for  additional  space — a  need 
which  the  1959  General  Assembly  recognized.  The  Museum  of 
Art  does  not  have  pending  a  request  for  a  new  building,  nor 
has  it  officially  indicated  a  desire  to  be  a  part  of  the  suggested 
center. 

Yet  it  seems  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  natural  expan- 
sive tendencies  of  the  still-young  Museum  of  Art  will  require 
further  enlargement  of  its  quarters,  either  through  the  con- 
struction of  another  addition  or  through  the  erection  of  a  new 
building  on  some  other  site. 

Museum  of  Natural  History 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History,  which  is  a  division  of  the 
state  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  presently  housed  in  46,440 
square  feet  of  space  located  on  three  floors  of  the  Agriculture 
Building  Annex. 

While  we  do  not  have  specific  information  on  present  and 
future  space  requirements  of  the  Museum,  it  is  apparent  that 
of  the  four  agencies  under  discussion,  the  current  needs  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  are  at  least  urgent.  It  is  predictable 
that  in  time,  however,  with  the  growth  of  the  Museum  and  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  people  who  visit  it  (now  about  200,- 
000  a  year)  the  present  quarters  will  be  outgrown,  and  it  seems 
to  us  that  any  discussion  of  a  museums-library  center  should 
contemplate  the  eventual  inclusion  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History. 

Office  Space 

Thus  far  our  discussion  of  state  building  needs,  present  and 
prospective,  has  been  confined  to  the  museum,  historical,  and 
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library  agencies.  Yet  the  needs  of  other  state  agencies  for  of- 
fice space  are  also  serious  and  strengthen  the  argument  for  im- 
mediately providing  new  buildings  for  at  least  the  first  three 
of  the  four  agencies  which  have  been  mentioned. 

The  Director  of  Administration,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
allocation  of  space  in  state  buildings,  has  told  us  that  unless 
relief  is  soon  forthcoming  from  some  other  source,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  construct  or  acquire  another  state  office  building 
in  Raleigh.  At  present,  many  offices  are  overcrowded,  with 
several  people  working  in  an  office  designed  far  one  or  two. 
The  resulting  loss  of  working  efficiency  adds  to  the  overall  costs 
of  governmental  operations. 

All  four  of  the  buildings  now  occupied  by  the  State  Library, 
Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Museum  of  Art,  and  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  are  conveniently  located  in  the  main 
group  of  state  buildings  facing  or  near  Union  Square  and  the 
Capitol.  The  space  they  occupy  is  more  suitable  for  office  uses 
than  for  the  uses  to  which  it  is  now  being  put,  and  nearly  all 
of  it  could  be  converted  to  offices.  If  this  were  done,  it  should 
relieve  for  a  time  the  major  part  of  the  office  overcrowding 
so  as  to  defer  the  necessity  for  providing  a  new  office  building, 
since  it  would  permit  the  conversion  to  offices  of  most  of  the 
155,000  square  feet  of  space  which  is  now  devoted  to  museum 
galleries,  book  and  records  storage,  and  related  facilities. 

The  Problem 

From  the  foregoing  summary,  we  think  it  is  plain  that  the 
space  needs  of  the  State  Library,  Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  and  Museum  of  Art  and  of  state  agencies  in  Raleigh 
generally  are  now  pressing,  that  with  time  and  the  inevitable 
growth  of  state  government  in  response  to  the  demands  of  the 
people  for  service  this  condition  will  worsen,  and  that  the  pub- 
lic interest  requires  that  these  needs  be  met. 

The  only  debatable  question  is,  how  will  they  be  met?  Will 
they  be  met  through  the  piecemeal,  building-by-building  ap- 
proach which  has  been  our  custom,  with  independent  structures 
being  put  up  with  little  consideration  of  the  interrelated  char- 
acter of  the  buildings  or  their  occupants?  Or  will  these  needs  be 
met  through  a  coordinated  plan  which  views  the  requirements 
of  the  four  separate  agencies  in  the  museum-library  field  as  a 
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whole,  and  seeks  to  fill  those  requirements  in  a  way  that  will  both 
itatisfy  immediate  agency  wants  and  serve  a  larger  purpose  as 
well? 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  this  Commission  that  the  sounder  ap- 
proach for  the  State  would  be  to  meet  the  above-described  needs 
through  (1)  the  planning  of  a  center  which  will  eventually 
house,  in  separate  but  closely  related  buildings,  all  four  of  the 
agencies  which  we  have  discussed,  (2)  the  immediate  acquisi- 
tion of  r.ecessary  land,  and  (3)  the  construction  of  buildings 
comprising  the  center  as  funds  are  provided  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

Why  a  Center? 

What  factors  suggest  to  us  the  desirability  of  the  ''center" 
approach? 

First,  the  four  agencies  to  be  located  there  share  a  common 
function:  the  preservation,  interpretation,  transmission,  and 
diffusion  of  our  cultural  inheritance — historical,  literary,  artis- 
tic, and  scientific. 

Second,  in  performing  that  function,  the  museums  each  an- 
nually draw  100,000  to  200,000  people,  chiefly  school  children, 
and  these  numbers  are  steadily  increasing.  Location  of  these 
agencies  in  close  proximity  to  each  other  would  be  a  great  con- 
venience to  these  visitors  ard  encourage  others  to  come. 

Third,  there  is  the  fact  that  certain  facilities  which  two  or 
more  of  these  four  agencies  require,  and  which  must  be  pro- 
vided for  each  if  independent  and  widely  separated  buildings 
are  erected,  could  be  provided  for  their  common  use  and  so 
avoid  costly  duplication.  For  instance,  both  the  Department  of 
Archives  and  History  and  the  Museum  of  Art  need  an  auditor- 
ium with  movie  and  slide  projection  equipment,  lecture  rooms, 
photographic  darkrooms,  and  workshops.  If  these  two  agencies 
were  in  adjacent  buildings,  one  set  of  such  facilities  could  be 
shared  by  those  two  agencies  and  perhaps  by  the  State  Library 
and  Museum  of  Natural  History  as  well,  while  distant  separa- 
tion of  these  agencies  would  require  duplication  of  those  facili- 
ties. 

Fourth,  the  State  Library  and  the  State  Archives  are  both 
used  concurrently  by  scholars  and  other  interested  persons  who 
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are  now  somewhat  inconvenienced  by  the  distance  which  sep- 
arates them. 

Fifth,  the  adoption  of  this  approach  would  tie  in  well  with 
our  proposal  for  a  special  commission  to  develop  long-range 
building  policy  for  state  agencies  in  Raleigh,  because  the  mu- 
seums-library center  would  be  a  significant  part  of  the  well- 
planned  state  governmental  center  which  we  see  as  the  probable 
objective  of  such  a  long-range  building  policy. 

Sixth,  while  it  is  less  demonstrable  than  the  foregoing  ar- 
guments, we  believe  that  an  imaginatively  planned  and  devel- 
oped museums-library  center  can  be  something  greater  than  the 
sum  of  its  parts.  We  believe  that  the  bringing  together  in  suck 
a  center  of  the  State  Library,  the  Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  the  Museum  of  Art,  and  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory can  stimulate  the  interest  and  pride  of  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  in  their  cultural  heritage  and  its  development,  and  can 
facilitate  and  encourage  fuller  cooperation  among  those  agen- 
cies in  their  common  educational  mission. 

Conclusions 

The  members  of  this  Commission  strongly  believe  that  the 
General  Assembly  of  1961  should  take  the  steps  outlined  below 
lo  establish,  provide  for  planning,  and  appropriate  money  to 
erect  at  least  a  part  of  a  museums-library  center,  wherein  might 
eventually  be  located  the  State  Library,  Department  of  Ar- 
chives and  History,  Museum  of  Art,  and  Museum  of  Natural 
History. 

In  recognition  that  the  primary  function  of  this  center  and 
llie  agencies  which  it  would  comprise  is  to  serve  as  a  repository 
and  diffusion  point  for  the  literary,  historical,  artistic,  and 
scientific  heritage  which  is  ours,  we  propose  that  it  be  desig- 
rated  ''Heritage  Square".  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the 
building  for  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  be  named 
'The  Carolina  Charter  and  Confederate  Memorial  Building'*, 
ar.d  in  this  suggestion  we  concur. 

Moreover,  we  think  it  highly  desirable  that  during  the  year 
1963,  which  will  mark  the  three-hundredth  anniversity  of  the 
Carolina  Charter  of  1663  and  the  one-hundredth  anniversary 
of  a  critical  year  in  the  life  of  the  Confederacy,  appropriate 
ceremonies  should  be  held  to  dedicate  the  Square  to  its  intended 
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uses.  Suitable  ceremonies  should  also  be  held  at  proper  times 
to  dedicate  the  individual  buildings  which  are  erected  on  Heri- 
tage Square. 

Recommendation  No,  1: 

We  recommend  that  the  General  Assembly  of  1961 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  center,  to  be  called 
"Heritage  Square",  wherein  may  be  eventually  erected 
suitable  buildings  for  the  State  Library,  the  Department 
of  Archives  and  History,  the  Museum  of  Art,  and  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 

From  the  attention  we  have  been  able  to  give  the  subject,  it 
is  apparent  to  us  that  the  planning  of  Heritage  Square  and  its 
buildings  and  the  execution  of  those  plans  woulds  be  an  under- 
taking far  larger  and  more  difficult  than  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  ordinary  state  buildings.  In  scope  and  significance 
the  center  would  be  more  comparable  to  the  State  Legislative 
Building  which  was  authorized  by  the  1959  General  Assembly 
and  the  planning  and  erection  of  which  was  entrusted  to  a  spe- 
cial commission. 

We  therefore  propose  the  creation  of  a  temporary  agency, 
to  be  called  "The  Heritage  Square  Commission",  with  general 
responsibility  for  overseeing  the  development  of  Heritage 
Square.  The  Commission  should  be  authorized  to  select  a  suit- 
able site  of  sufficient  size  to  provide  for  the  projected  buildings, 
supporting  facilities,  and  surrounding  grounds,  and  if  the  land 
is  not  already  owned  by  the  State,  to  acquire  it  in  the  name  of 
the  State.  The  Commission  should  also  be  given  the  duty  of 
preparing  plans  for  the  development  of  the  Square,  including 
the  location  of  the  structures  to  be  built  there. 

The  tasks  of  preparing  plans  for  the  individual  buildings 
to  be  erected  on  the  Square,  letting  contracts,  and  supervising 
the  work  of  construction  should  be  entrusted  primarily  to  the 
agencies  immediately  affected  and  to  the  Department  of  Ad- 
ministration. The  Commission  should,  however,  approve  all 
building  plans  and  advise  as  to  the  letting  of  contracts,  in  order 
to  see  to  it  that  the  original  conception  of  the  Square  is  faith- 
fully carried  out  and  that  the  Square  exhibits  a  sense  of  unity 
and  of  common  purpose. 

In  recommending  the  creation  of  a  Heritage  Square  Com- 
mission to  perform  these  duties,  we  do  not  have  in  mind  a  per- 
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manent  state  agency,  but  rather  one  which  would  exist  only 
until  the  completion  of  the  tasks  assigned  to  it  by  the  General 
Assembly.  For  staff  it  could  rely  on  the  Department  of  Admin- 
istration, supplemented  by  such  consultants,  architects,  and  oth- 
er specialists  as  might  be  needed  in  the  course  of  its  work. 

The  proposed  Commission  should,  in  performing  its  duties, 
consult  and  cooperate  closely  with  the  State  Capital  Planning 
Commission  which  we  are  proposing  in  our  sixth  report,  and 
which  would  have  general  responsibility  for  developing  a  plan 
for  the  guidance  of  the  legislative  and  administrative  branches 
in  their  efforts  to  meet  in  an  orderly  and  intelligent  way  the 
continuing  state  building  needs  in  Raleigh  over  the  next  decade 
or  two.  And  of  course  it  should  from  the  beginning  cooperate 
fully  with  the  agencies  to  be  housed  on  Heritage  Square. 

Because  of  the  possibility  that  non-state  funds  may  be  avail- 
able to  assist  in  the  financing  of  part  of  the  cost  of  the  Heritage 
Square  development,  the  Commission  should  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive and  spend  funds  provided  by  other  sources  than  the  State. 

As  for  the  composition  of  the  Commission,  we  propose  a 
nine-member  group,  all  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The 
Chairman  should  be  designated  by  the  Governor.  The  size 
of  the  Commission  is  sufficient  to  permit  the  selection  of 
persons  with  specialized  knowledge  and  interests  which  would 
be  helpful  in  the  work  of  the  Commission.  We  believe  that  it 
would  be  helpful  to  the  Commission  to  have  among  its  members 
at  least  two  persons  who  have  served  in  the  General  Assembly. 
Members  should  be  appointed  to  serve  overlapping  six-yea.'r 
terms  in  order  to  insure  stability  and  consistency  in  its  work. 

Recommendation  No.  2: 

We  recommend  that  the  General  Assembly  create  the 
Heritage  Square  Commission,  to  consist  of  nine  members 
appointed  by  the  Governor  to  serve  overlapping  six-year 
terms,  and  that  the  Governor  designate  the  Chairman 
from  the  Commission  membership  and  fill  any  vacancies 
ivhich  may  occur. 

Recommendation  (/Vo.  3: 

We  recommend  that  the  Heritage  Square  Commission 
be  authorized  to  call  on  the  Department  of  Administra- 
tion for  staff  assistance  and  to  engage  such  architects, 
engineers,  and  other  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
aid  the  Commission  in  the  performance  of  its  duties. 
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Recommendation  No.  4: 

We  recommend  that  the  Heritage  Square  Commis- 
sion be  given  the  following  duties: 

(a)  To  select  and  acquire  in  the  name  of  the  State 
suitable  land  in  the  City  of  Raleigh  as  the  site  for  Heri- 
tage Square,  giving  due  consideration  to  probable  future 
expansion  of  the  buildings  to  be  erected  thereon. 

(b)  To  prepare  a  general  plan  for  the  development 
of  Heritage  Square,  including  the  location  of  buildings, 
such  plan  to  contemplate  appropriate  structures  for  the 
use  of  the  State  Library,  Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  Museum  of  Art,  and  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

(c)  To  approve  plans  for  such  buildings  as  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  may  appropriate  funds  to  erect,  and  ad- 
vise as  to  the  letting  of  contracts  for  their  construction. 

(d)  To  receive  and  spend  funds  provided  from 
sources  other  than  the  State. 

To  satisfy  the  present  needs  of  the  library  and  museum 
agencies  as  we  have  described  them  will  cost  money,  regard- 
less of  the  approach  followed.  Proceeding  on  the  independent 
building  approach,  the  General  Assembly  of  1959  appropriated 
$624,000  for  an  addition  to  the  present  Museum  of  Art  Build- 
ing, and  the  Governor  ard  Advisory  Budget  Commission  now 
have  pending  before  them  requests  for  a  new  State  Library 
buildirg  costing  $1,943,000  and  a  new  Department  of  Archives 
and  History  building  costing  $2,360,000.  It  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  a  similar  request  for  new  or  enlarged  quarters  can 
be  expected  from  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  before 
a  request  for  another  addition  will  be  forthcoming  from  the 
Museum  of  Art. 

We  believe  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  necessary  land 
can  be  acquired  and  the  needed  buildings  can  be  constructed 
and  operated  at  no  greater  long-run  expense  under  the  coordi- 
nated approach  we  propose  than  under  the  building-by-building 
approach  that  will  certainly  be  its  alternative. 

Sites  must  be  acquired  and  buildings  must  be  constructed 
and  equipped  in  either  case.  Joint  facilities  (such  as  an  audi- 
torium, lecture  rooms,  and  work  shops)  useable  by  two  or  more 
agencies,  which  groupirg  these  four  agencies  in  close  proximity 
makes  practical,  would  result  in  a  saving  which  would  not  be 
obtainable  if  the  new  buildings  for  these  agencies  were  separated 
by  a  block  or  more. 
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Adoption  of  the  Heritage  Square  approach  would  not  re- 
quire that  any  building  be  built  earlier  than  it  should  otherwise 
be  built.  The  only  accelerated  feature  of  this  approach  is  that 
the  State  would  immediately  acquire  for  Heritage  Square  land 
sufficient  for  its  ultimate  development,  instead  of  buying  in- 
dividual sites  over  several  years  as  particular  buildings  are  au- 
thorized. We  believe  this  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  State 
in  any  case,  in  view  of  the  apparently  inevitable  rise  in  land 
values  and  the  certainty  of  the  State's  future  land  needs. 

We  believe  that  the  1961  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
should  it  favor  the  establishment  of  Heritage  Square  and  the 
creation  of  a  Commission  to  plan  and  oversee  its  development, 
should  also  provide  sufficient  funds  for  the  acquisition  of  neces- 
sary land,  and  for  the  planning  and  construction  of  buildings 
I  or  the  State  Library,  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History, 
and  the  Museum  of  Art.  Provision  for  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  is  not  so  urgent  and  can  be  deferred. 

We  expressly  condition  our  recommendation  for  a  new 
building  for  the  Museum  of  Art  upon  the  legislative  adoption, 
in  whole  or  in  substantial  part,  of  our  recommendations  (set 
forth  in  our  third  report)  for  certain  organizational  changes 
in  the  government  of  the  Museum  of  Art.  We  impose  this  con- 
dition because,  until  the  governing  body  of  the  Museum  of  Art 
is  so  composed  as  to  be  clearly  a  state  agency,  responsible  to 
the  people  of  the  State,  we  do  not  wish  to  recommend  any  sub- 
star,  tial  capital  investment  by  the  State  in  additional  facilities 
for  the  Museum  of  Art. 

We  have  not  yet  determined  the  exact  cost  of  the  site  for 
Heritage  Square  or  the  cost  of  the  three  buildings  which  we 
suggested  be  erected  there  in  the  near  future.  That  information 
will,  however,  be  available  by  the  time  the  1961  General  Assem- 
bly convenes.  The  money  for  this  purpose  might  be  obtained 
from  current  revenues  or  a  bond  issue,  as  the  General  Assem- 
bly may  prefer. 

Since  our  recommendations  contemplate  the  early  provision 
of  a  new  building  for  the  Museum  of  Art,  it  appears  to  us  un- 
wise to  spend  the  $624,000  which  the  1959  General  Assembly 
appropriated  for  an  addition  to  the  present  Museum  of  Art 
building.  We  propose  that  the  General  Assembly  of  1961  with- 
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draw  that  appropriation  and  reappropriate  the  $624,000  to  the 
Heritage  Square  Commission,  to  be  applied  initially  to  the  pur- 
chase of  land  and  any  remainder  to  be  applied  to  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings. 

Recommendation  No.  S: 

We  recommend  that  the  General  Assembly  of  1961 
reappropriate  to  the  Heritage  Square  Commission  the 
sum  of  $624,000  which  was  appropriated  in  1959  to  con- 
struct an  addition  to  the  Museum  of  Art,  and  that  it  ap- 
propriate such  additional  sum  as  it  may  find  necessary, 
for  the  purposes  of  (a)  acquiring  land  for  Heritage 
Square,  (b)  planning  the  Square  and  its  buildings,  (c) 
constructing  buildings  thereon  for  the  State  Library,  the 
State  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  and  the  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  and  (d)  operating  expenses  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 
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STATE  CAPITAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION 

Agencies  Dealt  With 

1.  Department  of  Administration 

2.  State  Capital  Planning  Commission 

Explanation  of  Findings  and  Recommendations 

Introduction 

When  the  City  of  Raleigh  was  laid  out  in  1792  as  the  state 
capital,  five  squares  were  set  aside  for  public  purposes,  title 
being  retained  by  the  State.  On  Union  Square  was  erected  the 
State  House,  which  was  replaced  by  the  Capitol  in  1840.  Two 
more  of  the  five  squares  became  state  building  sites  in  the  19th 
century,  and  the  other  two  remain  public  parks. 

The  State  House  and  later  the  Capitol  were  the  only  signi- 
ficant state  governmental  buildings  in  Raleigh  for  nearly  90 
years.  In  1881,  an  old  hotel  building  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Agriculture  Buildirg  was  acquired  to  house  state  administra- 
tive offices  which  had  overflowed  the  Capitol.  Seven  years  later 
the  present  Labor  Building  was  completed. 

From  these  beginnings  in  the  1880's  developed  the  practice 
of  constructing  state  office  buildings  on  sites  fronting  on  or 
near  UEion  Square  and  the  Capitol,  and  more  recently  on  nearby 
Caswell  Square,  ore  of  the  blocks  reserved  by  the  State  in  the 
original  plan  of  the  city. 

The  interest  of  this  Commission  in  current  State  policies 
and  practices  regarding  the  construction  of  state  office  build- 
ings and  related  structures  arose  from  two  requests  presented 
to  us  early  in  our  work.  The  State  Librarian  asked  for  our  aid 
in  getting  an  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  a  new  build- 
ing for  the  State  Library,  and  a  similar  request  for  help  in  ob- 
taining an  appropriation  for  a  new  building  for  the  State  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History  came  from  the  Director  of 
that  Department.  Our  study  of  these  requests  carried  us  far  be- 
yond the  need  for  the  particular  buildings  involved  and  into  an 
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examination  of  the  general  building  requirements  and  policies 
of  state  government. 

Our  inquiry  has  resulted  in  two  reports.  One,  issued  as  our 
fifth  report,  proposes  the  establishment  of  a  center  to  house  ul- 
timately the  State  Library,  the  Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  the  Museum  of  Art,  and  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. The  present  report  deals  with  the  broader  question  of  how 
to  plan  in  the  most  intelligent  way  to  meet  the  future  building 
requirements  of  state  administrative  agencies  in  Raleigh. 

Some  Questions 

While  there  is  today  serious  and  immediate  need  for  addi- 
tional space  to  house  state  offices  and  other  administrative  ac- 
tivities in  Raleigh,  a  need  which  we  have  discussed  at  length  in 
the  fifth  report  in  this  series,  this  report  is  not  directed  to  the 
question  of  how  current  space  pressures  should  be  relieved.  It 
is  directed  instead  to  the  long-term  question  of  how  to  determine 
what  state  building  needs  in  Raleigh  will  be  over  the  next  de- 
cade or  two,  when  and  in  what  order  these  needs  will  be  met, 
where  the  buildings  will  be  built,  and  how  they  will  be  financed. 

As  has  been  observed,  the  practice  of  the  State  over  many 
years  has  been  to  acquire  land  for  and  erect  one  building  at  a 
time  as  the  need  for  increased  office  space  or  other  facilities 
reached  the  critical  stage  and  the  State's  financial  condition 
permitted,  and  to  group  these  buildings  around  Union  Square 
and  on  Caswell  Square.  The  State  Legislative  Building  will  be 
located  within  one  block  of  these  squares.  (In  recent  years  there 
have  been  two  significant  departures  from  this  pattern:  the 
growing  willingness  of  the  General  Assembly  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  state  building  sites  in  ad- 
vance of  actual  need,  and  the  construction  of  the  Motor  Vehicles 
Building  far  from  the  central  group  of  state  buildings.) 

This  practice  has  produced  generally  good  results.  Yet,  sub- 
ject as  it  is  to  accidental  factors  and  constituting  not  so  much 
a  deliberately  fixed  policy  as  a  customary  way  of  dealing  with 
a  continuing  problem,  we  doubt  its  adequacy  to  the  future. 

Experience  indicates  it  to  be  inevitable  that  state  go\^ern- 
ment  will  grow  in  its  activities  and  in  the  number  of  people  re- 
quired to  perform  them.  It  is  obvious  that  additional  buildings 
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will  be  required  to  house  the  increased  activities  and  personnel 
of  state  agencies. 

This  prospect,  viewed  against  the  background  of  past  and 
present  practice  in  providing  housing  for  state  government  in 
Raleigh,  raises  a  number  of  questions.  For  instance,  can  fuller 
use  be  made  of  present  state  buildings?  When  will  new  build- 
ings be  needed  and  of  what  types  should  they  be?  Where  should 
they  be  located?  Should  they  continue  to  be  concentrated  in  the 
Capitol-Goverrior's  Mansion-Caswell  Square  area,  should  they 
be  scattered  at  random  over  the  city,  or  should  a  second  govern- 
mental center  be  started  at  some  point  away  from  downtown 
Raleigh?  Should  North  Carolina  adopt  a  long-range  capital 
budget  to  provide  for  the  building  needs  of  its  administrative 
agencies  ? 

Dealing  more  specifically  with  some  of  these  questions,  we 
turn  first  to  the  issue  of  centralization  versus  decentralization 
of  state  offices.  Until  the  Motor  Vehicles  Building  was  erected 
in  the  latter  1950's,  the  practice  was  one  of  centralization.  The 
result  is  a  relatively  compact  and  convenient  complex  of  build- 
ings (to  which  will  soon  be  added  the  new  State  Legislative 
Building)  in  the  triangle  formed  by  the  Capitol,  the  Governor's 
Mansion,  and  Caswell  Square. 

Concentrating  several  thousand  state  employees  in  this  area 
near  the  main  business  district  of  Raleigh  has  brought  certain 
problems,  among  them  the  inadequacy  of  parking  spaces  for 
employees  and  persons  having  business  with  state  agencies.  The 
location  of  the  Motor  Vehicles  Building  a  mile  from  the  main 
governmental  center  solved  the  parking  problem  for  the  em- 
ployees of  agencies  housed  there,  but  substituted  for  it  the 
problem  of  lack  of  nearby  eating  facilities.  A  pending  request 
of  the  State  Highway  Department  that  a  new  building  be  built 
for  it  on  state  land  in  the  western  suburbs  of  Raleigh  poses  a 
significant  further  departure  from  the  idea  of  a  central  state 
governmental  center.  Lower  land  values  and  building  costs  are 
cited  in  support  of  the  move. 

The  decisions  as  to  the  best  location  for  these  buildings  and 
others  like  them  should  not  be  made  just  on  the  basis  of  the 
availability  of  state-owned  land  or  advantageous  building  costs. 
Those  decisions  should  be  made  in  conformity  with  a  well-con- 
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eeived  state  policy,  one  which  takes  into  account  not  only  the 
cost  factor,  but  all  of  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  concentration  and  dispersal.  Certainly  the  convenience  of 
citizens  having  business  with  state  agencies  should  be  considered. 

It  may  be  that  the  savings  arising  from  a  dispersal  of  state 
buildings  would  be  more  than  offset  by  a  spirit  of  independence 
and  lack  of  responsiveness  to  the  administrative  authority  of  the 
Governor  that  removal  from  close  proximity  to  the  Capitol  might 
encourage  among  the  agencies  so  removed.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  may  be  results  positively  desirable  for  the  good  of  the 
State.  In  either  case,  however,  it  hardly  needs  elaboration  to 
show  that  the  choice  between  concertration  and  dispersal  should 
take  into  account  all  relevant  factors,  and  not  just  the  short-run 
mterests  of  the  individual  agencies  involved. 

Another  question  which  needs  careful  examination  is  that  of 
the  best  method  of  budgeting  capital  improvements  for  state 
agencies  in  Raleigh.  The  familiar  pattern  is  set  by  the  biennial 
budget,  with  each  two-year  period  treated  as  a  wholly  inde- 
pendent unit.  There  is  no  formal  way  in  which  budget  authorities 
or  the  General  Assembly  can  establish  an  order  of  priorities 
among  capital  improvement  requests,  granting  those  which  are 
most  urgent  and  which  anticipated  revenues  will  support,  v/hile 
scheduling  other  worthy  but  less  pressing  requests  to  be  met  two 
or  four  years  later. 

Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  whether  North  Car- 
olina should  follow  the  lead  of  certain  other  states  and  of  several 
large  American  cities  and  adopt  a  capital  improvement  budget 
covering  a  period  of,  say,  six  years.  Adoption  of  a  capital  budget 
would  require  longer-range  projection  of  state  financial  resources 
and  building  requirements,  the  scheduling  of  those  requirements 
over  the  period  covered  by  the  capital  budget,  and  finally,  the 
appropriation  by  the  General  Assembly  of  funds  sufficient  to 
finance  those  requests  constituting  the  first  two-year  unit  of  the 
capital  budget.  In  the  course  of  preparation  of  requests  to  be 
presented  to  the  following  General  Assembly,  the  pending  re- 
quests in  the  capital  budget  would  be  reviewed  and  re-evaluated 
and  the  budget  would  be  extended  to  cover  another  biennium,  so 
that  each  legislative  session  would  have  before  it  an  up-to-date 
six-year  capital  outlay  program. 
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In  any  case,  each  session  of  the  General  Assembly  would  be 
as  free  as  it  is  now  to  grant  or  withhold  appropriations  and  to 
change  the  order  of  priority  assigned  projects  in  the  long-range 
capital  budget  if  it  should  see  fit  to  do  so.  The  General  Assembly 
would,  however,  know  rot  only  the  immediate  requirements  of 
the  agencies  but  what  would  probably  be  sought  at  the  next 
two  sessions.  Thus  it  could  gauge  more  accurately  the  likely 
effect  of  delay  in  making  requested  appropriations  for  new  con- 
struction, enlargements,  and  renovations. 

The  capital  budget  approach  would  also  offer  a  more  reliable 
guide  to  the  acquisition  of  land  in  areas  where  state  buildings 
will  be  built,  and  would  make  possible  the  acquisition  of  such 
sites  before  the  need  becomes  pressing  and  construction  of  au- 
thorized buildings  must  be  held  up  pending  the  purchase  or  con- 
demnation of  sites. 

Conclusions 

For  the  questions  existing  in  the  field  of  state  governmental 
building  which  we  have  just  reviewed,  we  have  no  sure  answers. 
But  we  are  convinced  that  these  are  among  the  questions  which 
need  answering,  and  which  can  be  accurately  answered  only 
after  extensive  study,  aided  by  the  advice  of  planners,  architects, 
and  other  technically  qualified  persons. 

We  are  aware  that  the  General  Assembly  of  1957  directed 
the  Department  of  Administration  "to  assist  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  ...  in  preparing  a  coordinated  capital  improvements 
budget  and  longer  range  capital  improvements  programs  .  .  .", 
and  ''.  .  .  to  formulate  a  long  range  building  policy  program  .  .  ." 
for  Raleigh  agencies. 

Why  cannot  the  Department  of  Administration  be  expected 
to  provide  the  answers  to  such  questions  as  we  have  raised? 

We  recognize  that  the  Department  of  Administration  is, 
within  the  time  and  resources  available,  giving  attention  to 
these  matters  and  particularly  to  the  acquisition  of  land  in  the 
Capitol-Governor's  Mansion-Caswell  Square  triangle.  The  duty 
of  long-range  planning  is,  however,  but  one  of  many  duties,  most 
of  them  of  a  more  urgent  and  undeferrable  nature,  which  have 
been  assigned  to  the  Department.  When,  faced  with  too  m.uch 
work  and  too  few  hands,  the  Department  must  scant  some  part 
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of  its  tasks,  it  is  not  surprising  that  long-range  planning,  an 
activity  which  few  have  demanded  be  performed,  should  get 
minor  attention.  Significant  too  is  the  essential  character  of  the 
Department  of  Administration  as  a  budget  control  agency,  a 
role  which  does  not  normally  encourage  the  kind  of  vision  and 
initiative  that  planning  for  the  physical  growth  of  state  gov- 
ernment over  the  next  ten  to  twenty  years  requires. 

The  course  which  we  believe  should  be  followed  would  make 
full  use  of  the  experience  and  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Administration  in  a  staff  capacity,  but  would  temporarily  place 
o-n  other  shoulders  the  responsibility  for  policy  formulation. 

We  propose,  in  brief,  the  creation  of  a  nine-member  State 
Capital  Planning  Commission  to  prepare  and  present  to  the 
Governor  and  the  1963  General  Assembly  recommended  policy 
for  meeting  the  long-range  building  needs  of  administrative 
agencies,  including  a  master  plan  which  can  serve  as  a  guide 
to  administrative  and  legislative  efforts  to  supply  these  needs. 
In  order  to  develop  such  a  policy  and  plan,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  answer  the  questions  which  we  have  posed  concerning  the 
direction  and  rate  of  growth  of  new  construction  for  state  ad- 
ministrative agencies  and  the  best  method  of  financing  it,  as 
well  as  many  other  questions  which  would  arise  in  the  course 
of  that  Commission's  study. 

The  proposed  Commission  would  be  strictly  advisory  in  na- 
ture, and  would  have  no  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the 
policies  and  programs  which  it  recommends;  that  duty  would 
remair.  with  the  General  Assembly,  the  Governor,  and  the  exist- 
ing administrative  agencies.  Should  the  General  Assembly  see 
fit  to  do  so,  it  might  continue  the  life  of  the  Commission  for 
the  purpose  of  periodically  revising  its  recommended  master 
plan  in  order  to  keep  it  abreast  of  changing  needs. 

The  State  Capital  Planning  Commission  should  be  composed 
of  nine  members,  all  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Two  members 
should  be  persons  with  legislative  experience.  For  staff  assist- 
ance, it  would  have  available  to  it  the  staff  of  the  Department 
of  Administration,  augmented  by  such  consultants  as  it  might 
find  necessary. 

The  Commission  should  work  closely  with  the  Heritage 
Square  Commission   (recommended  in  our  fifth  report),  should 
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that  agency  be  created,  and  with  the  planning  authorities  of  the 
City  O'f  Raleigh. 

Recommendation  No.  1 : 

We  recommend  that  the  General  Assembly  establish 
a  State  Capital  Planning  Commission,  consisting  of  nine 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernor designate  the  Chairman  from  the  membership  of 
the  Commission. 

Recommendation  No.  2: 

We  recommend  that  the  State  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission be  given  the  duty  of  formulating  and  recommend- 
ing to  the  Governor  and  the  General  Assembly  of  1963  a 
long-range  capital  improvement  policy  and  program  for 
state  administrative  agencies  in  Raleigh. 

Recommendation  No.  3: 

We  recommend  that  the  State  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission be  authorized  to  call  upon  the  Department  of 
Administration  for  staff  assistance  and  to  employ  such 
additional  technical  assistance  as  it  may  deem  necessary, 
and  that  the  expenses  of  the  Commission  be  paid  from 
the  Contingency  and  Emergency  Fund. 

Long-range  planning  of  capital  improvement  programs  is 
not  unprecedented  in  North  Carolina.  For  some  time,  both  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  North  Carolina  State  College 
have  had  on  their  administrative  staffs  professional  planners 
whose  primary  duty  is  to  advise  the  Chancellors  of  those  two 
institutions  regarding  the  long-range  planning  of  campus  de- 
velopment programs.  The  planning  activities  of  both  institutions 
have  been  found  helpful  in  preparing  to  cope  with  the  problems 
which  growth  in  student  enrollments  is  bringing. 

We  are  convinced  that  intelligent  long-range  planning  for 
the  housing  of  state  agencies  in  Raleigh  is  badly  needed  and  will 
save  the  State  many  times  its  cost,  and  therefore  we  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  foregoing  recommendations. 
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COMMERCIAL  FISHERIES 

Agencies  Dealt  With 

1.  Department  cyf  Conservation  and  Development 

Explanation  of  Findings  and  Recommendations 

Introduction 

Identical  bills  were  introduced  in  both  houses  of  the  1959 
General  Assembly,  proposing  the  creation  of  a  Commercial 
Fisheries  Commission  and  the  transfer  to  it  of  all  the  functions 
relating  to  commercial  fisheries  now  vested  by  law  in  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development.  Neither  bill  was 
reported  out  of  committee.  Instead  the  General  Assembly  direct- 
ed this  Commission,  by  amendment  of  the  resolution  w^hich 
created  it, 

to  make  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  feasibility 
and  advisability  of  the  creation  of  a  North  Carolina  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  Commission  to  be  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws  regulating  commercial  fishing  in 
the  commercial  fishing  waters  of  the  State. 
Acting  pursuant  to  that  instruction,  we  have  studied  the  need 
for  such  a  commission  and  submit  this  report  of  our  findings 
and  recommendations. 

Department  of  Conservation  and  Development 
and    Commercial    Fisheries 

The  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development  is  broad- 
ly charged  with  the  duty  of  promoting  the  conservation  and 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  North  Carolina,  in- 
cluding those  found  in  the  sea  and  the  coastal  waters  of  the  State. 
Since  1927  the  Department  has  been  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  state  laws  and  programs  with  respect  to  com- 
mercial fisheries,  including  the  collection  of  information  on  the 
annual  catch  and  value  of  commercial  fish  and  the  study  of 
fish  migrations  and  habits. 

The  Board  of  Conservation  and  Development  is  authorized  to 
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make  rules  and  regulations  governing  many  aspects  of  com- 
mercial fisheries. 

Within  the  Board  of  Conservation  and  Development  there 
is  a  Commercial  Fisheries  Committee  v^hich  devotes  particular 
attention  to  the  commercial  fisheries  industry.  Evidencing  its 
concern  for  that  industry,  the  General  Assembly  of  1955  created 
the  Commercial  Fisheries  Advisory  Board.  Composed  of  seven 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  having  special  know- 
ledge of  that  industry,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board 

to  study  all  matters  and  activities  in  connection  with  the 
commercial  fishing  industry  in  the  waters  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  to  meet  with  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
commercial  fisheries  committee  of  the  Board  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development. 

The  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development  per- 
forms its  assigned  responsibilities  towards  the  commercial 
fisheries  industry  through  its  Division  of  Commercial  Fisheries. 
The  Division  is  headed  by  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Commission- 
er, who  is  appointed  by  the  Director  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Conservation  and 
Development.  Divisional  headquarters  are  located  in  Morehead 
City. 

The  Division  has  a  staff  of  42  persons  and  operates  18  pa- 
trol boats  and  ten  automobiles.  The  budget  of  the  Division  for 
the  1959-60  fiscal  year  was  $258,000  for  its  regular  operations, 
plus  $107,000  for  the  oyster  planting  program.  All  license  fees 
and  taxes  collected  by  the  Division  go  into  a  special  fund,  to  oe 
used  as  directed  by  the  Board  of  Conservation  and  Development, 
Receipts  from  these  sources,  estimated  at  $117,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1959-60,  financed  nearly  one-half  the  cost  of  the  regular 
operations  of  the  Division. 

The  Division  of  Commercial  Fisheries  enforces  all  state  laws 
with  respect  to  commercial  fishing,  licenses  all  commercial  fish- 
ing boats  (6,513  in  1959)  and  nets  annually,  collects  the  annual 
license  fees  and  taxes  paid  by  commercial  fishermen  and  by  pack- 
ers and  handlers  of  fish,  and  revokes  licenses  for  violation  of 
fisheries  laws.  It  has  no  authority  over  sports  fishing. 

A  major  developmental  activity  of  the  Division  is  the  oyster 
planting  program,  which  consists  of  planting  seed  oysters  and 
used  oyster  shells  in  an  effort  to  rehabilitate  oyster  beds  which 
have  been  depleted  by  hurricanes  and  excessive  dredging.  Due 
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in  large  part  to  this  program,  the  1960  oyster  catch  has  been 
the  best  since  1947. 

The  Division  also  works  closely  with  the  Institute  of  Fish- 
eries Research,  a  unit  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  which 
is  located  adjacent  to  the  Division  headquarters  in  Morehead 
City.  It  cooperates  fully  with  the  State  Advertising  Division 
and  with  the  Commerce  and  Industry  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development. 

Hearing 

In  an  effort  to  determine  the  thinking  of  the  people  most 
vitally  concerned  with  the  commercial  fisheries  industry,  we 
held  a  public  hearing  in  Morehead  City  and  invited  all  interested 
persons  to  appear.  Nearly  50  people  attended,  and  at  least  16 
of  them  expressed  their  views  to  us. 

Most  of  the  speakers  urged  the  creation  of  a  commercial 
fisheries  commission  independent  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development.  The  reasons  generally  cited  in  sup- 
port of  the  independent  commission  proposal  were:  the  com- 
mercial fisheries  industry  has  not  received  sufficient  attention 
and  aid  from  the  State;  there  is  a  need  for  better  relations  a- 
mong  the  commercial  fishermen  and  between  sports  and  com- 
mercial fishermen;  the  industry  needs  help  in  developing  new 
^ises  for  its  catches  and  in  handling,  packaging,  marketing,  and 
advertising  its  products;  there  is  need  for  more  representation 
of  the  interests  of  the  industry  before  federal  agencies  concerned 
with  such  matters  as  the  importation  of  foreign  fisheries  pro- 
ducts; and  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development 
lacks  the  capabilities  and  connections  required  to  do  the  job  the 
commercial  fisheries  industry  needs  to  have  done  for  it. 

Two  or  three  speakers  sugge.?ted  that  the  proposed  agency 
be  tied  temporarily  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  because 
of  the  similarity  of  its  programs  to  those  needed  by  commercial 
fisheries,  and  the  possibility  of  applying  to  commercial  fisheries 
skills  (such  as  marketing  and  research)  gained  in  dealing  with 
agriculture. 

Other  speakers  were  not  convinced  that  an  independent  com- 
mercial fisheries  commission  could  do  anything  the  Division 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  is  not  doing  or  cannot  do,  given  suf- 
ficient personnel  and  funds.  Some  doubt  was  expressed  as  to 
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the  benefit  the  fishermen  themselves  (as  opposed  to  packers  and 
processors)  would  gain  from  an  independent  agency. 

The  Director  of  Conservation  and  Development,  the  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  Commissioner,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Conservation  and 
Development  spoke  in  opposition  to  any  organizational  change. 
They  argued  that  because  of  its  state-wide  character  and  in- 
terests, the  Board  of  Conservation  and  Development  can  give 
the  commercial  fisheries  industry  more  help  than  could  a  board 
drawn  from  that  industry  alone  and  representing  at  most  only 
the  22  counties  whose  residents  are  engaged  in  commercial 
fishing. 

Since  our  hearing  in  August,  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  has  submitted  to  the  Governor  and  Ad- 
visory Budget  Commission  two  appropriation  requests  which 
deserve  mention.  The  first  is  for  $30,000  to  finance  a  study  of 
relationships  between  sports  fishermen  and  commercial  fisher- 
men and  of  the  ways  of  resolving  difficulties  found  to  exist  be- 
tween those  groups.  The  second  request  is  for  $2,500  to  pay 
for  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  providing  plants  along  the  sea- 
board to  refrigerate,  process,  and  package  seafood  products. 
Both  of  these  subjects  merit  careful  study. 

Conclusions 

From  what  we  have  learr  od  about  the  commercic^i  fisheries 
industry  it  is  clear  that  its  problems  are  many,  that  they  vary 
from  one  segment  of  the  industry  to  another  and  from  one  part 
of  the  coast  to  another,  that  ihe  interests  of  various  groups  of 
commercial  fishermen  often  run  at  cross  purposes,  and  that 
these  and  associated  problemb  are  not  susceptible  of  easy  solu- 
tions. This  study  has  made  u^  more  aware  of  the  importance 
of  the  commercial  fisheries  industry  to  North  Carolina  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  coastal  counties,  with  perhaps  70,000  people 
primarily  or  secondarily  involved  in  the  industry,  including  15,- 
000  active  commercial  fishermen. 

While  doubtless  more  can  and  should  be  done  to  help  the 
commercial  fisheries  industry  to  improve  its  economic  lot,  we  are 
not  convinced  that  the  transfer  from  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  to  a  new,  independent  agency  of  re- 
sponsibility for  this  industry  .vould  ofl'er  anything  not  attainable 
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within  the  existing  organizational  framework.  By  the  testimony 
of  every  witness  at  our  hearing,  the  present  Commercial  Fish- 
eries Commissioner  is  doing  a  good  job;  indeed,  the  advocates 
of  the  organizational  change  warmly  endorsed  him  as  the  ad- 
ministrative head  of  the  proposed  new  agency. 

We  have  not  been  made  aware  of  any  program  or  activity 
which  an  independent  agency  could  carry  on  that  could  not  be  as 
effectively  conducted  as  a  function  of  the  Division  of  Commercial 
Fisheries.  Transfer  of  the  governing  authority  over  the  new 
agency  from  the  present  Board  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment, made  up  of  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  State  and  repre- 
senting many  phases  of  the  State's  economy,  to  a  board  com- 
posed wholly  or  almost  wholly  of  representatives  of  the  fishing 
industry  would  emphasize  the  sectional  character  of  that  indus- 
try and  might  tend  to  reduce,  rather  than  increase,  the  interest 
of  the  State  and  the  General  Assembly  in  the  welfare  of  this 
segment  of  our  economy. 

Accordingly  we  conclude  that,  at  ^east  for  the  time  being, 
there  appears  to  be  insufficient  justification  for  the  creation  of 
a  commercial  fisheries  comm.ission  independent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development. 

While  we  believe  that  the  present  organization  offers  an  ade- 
quate basis  for  the  programs  and  services  needed  by  the  com- 
mercial fisheries  industry,  VvC  agree  with  the  contention  that 
greater  interest  should  be  taxen  by  the  State  in  helping  to  solve 
the  problems  of  that  industry.  This  v/ill  require  more  money, 
chiefly  to  employ  additional  personnel  for  the  Division  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries,  and  we  suggest  that  the  1961  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  give  the  most  careful  attention  to  the  requests 
of  that  Division. 

Recommendation  No,  2: 

We  recommend  that  at  least  for  the  time  being,  re- 
sponsibility for  the  administration  of  the  laws  and  pro- 
grams of  the  State  with  respect  to  commercial  fisheries 
remain  in  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment. 

Recommendation  No.  1 : 

We  recommend  that  the  General  Assembly  of  1961 
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take  such  steps  as  it  may  deem  advisable,  including  the 
appropriation  of  such  additional  funds  as  it  may  find 
necessary,  to  enable  the  Division  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
to  render  greater  service  to  the  commercial  fisheries  in- 
dustry. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  PORTS 
AUTHORITY: 
TERMS  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD 

Agencies  Dealt  With 

1.  North  Carolina  State  Ports  Authority     , 

2.  Governor 

Explanation  of  Findings  and  Recommendations 

Introductian 

The  General  Assembly  has  entrusted  to  part-time  boards 
of  citizens  the  responsibility  for  governing  the  affairs  of  some 
125  state  agencies  and  institutions.  In  this  way  the  State,  by 
broadening  citizen  participation  in  government,  gains  the  bene- 
fit of  the  interest,  abilities,  and  support  of  the  several  hundred 
public-spirited  citizens  who  serve  on  these  governing  boards, 
and  does  so  at  nominal  cost. 

Much  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  part-time  governing  board 
of  this  type  depends  upon  maintaining  reasonable  continuity 
of  knowledge,  experience,  and  policy  within  the  board.  This 
continuity  is  difficult  to  achieve  where  each  change  in  state 
administration  brings,  or  may  bring,  a  complete  change  in  the 
membership  of  a  governing  board,  often  coupled  with  a  change 
in  the  chief  administrative  officer  who  serves  under  the  board. 

The  principal  means  used  to  insure  some  degree  of  continuity 
in  the  membership  of  these  governing  boards  is  to  provide  by 
law  that  their  members  shall  serve  overlapping  terms,  so  that 
at  no  time  do  the  terms  of  all  members  of  a  board  expire  sim- 
ultaneously. Thus  an  incoming  Governor  can  appoint  some  but 
not  all  members  of  most  state  boards  subject  to  appointment  by 
him  early  in  his  term,  and  may  appoint  additional  members 
later  in  his  term.  Of  course  Governors  often  see  fit  to  retain  the 
services  of  experienced  board  members  even  where  they  are 
not  bound  by  law  to  do  so,  and  in  that  way  maintain  some  con- 
tinuity within  the  board. 
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State  Ports  Authority 

The  North  Cardina  State  Ports  Authority,  created  in  1946, 
is  responsible  for  improving  our  harbors  and  for  developing, 
promoting,  and  operating  port  facilities  for  the  State.  The  gov- 
erning body  of  the  Authority  is  a  board  of  nine  members,  all  of 
whom  serve  four-year  terms  of  office  expiring  June  1  after  the 
inauguration  of  each  new  Governor.  The  chief  administrative 
officer  of  the  Authority  is  the  Executive  Director,  who  is  chos- 
en by  the  board  with  the  Governor's  approval  and  serves  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  board. 

From  1945  until  1953,  the  members  of  the  board  of  the  Ports 
Authority  served  for  overlapping  terms  of  six  years.  In  1953, 
the  General  Assembly  terminated  the  services  of  all  persons 
then  on  the  board  and  directed  the  Governor  to  appoint  all  suc- 
cessor board  members  for  four-year  terms  beginning  June  1, 
1953.  All  subsequent  terms  of  appointment  were  fixed  at  four 
years.  The  statutory  number  of  members  of  the  board  has  va- 
ried from  seven  (1945-49)  to  nine  (1949-53)  to  seven  (1953- 
59)  to  nine  (since  1959).  The  board  elects  its  own  chairman 
and  other  officers. 

The  power  and  responsibilities  of  the  State  Ports  Authority 
and  of  its  board  are  quite  extensive.  The  Authority  operates  on 
behalf  of  the  State  a  major  service  activity,  and  in  some  re- 
spects corresponds  more  nearly  to  a  private  business  than  to  a 
regular  state  agency.  The  task  of  the  State  Ports  Authority  is 
not  one  which  can  be  successfully  accomplished  if  there  are  to 
be  quadrennial  lulls  while  a  completely  new  board  membership 
familiarizes  itself  with  the  work  and  methods  of  its  predecessor, 
learns  its  job,  and  charts  its  own  course.  Continuity  of  program 
and  policy  is  essential  to  the  long-term  success  of  the  Authority. 

We  believe  that  the  necessary  degree  of  continuity  would 
be  provided  by  lengthening  the  terms  of  the  members  of  the 
State  Ports  Authority  board  from  four  years  to  six  years,  and 
by  restoring  a  staggered  term  arrangement  whereby  the  terms 
of  three  board  members  would  expire  every  second  year. 

We  note  that  nearly  all  of  the  governing  boards  of  major 
state  agencies  and  institutions  have  overlapping  term  arrange- 
ments— for  instance,  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  the  Board  of  Conservation  and  Development,  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  the  Hospitals  Board  of  Control,  the 
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State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  the  State  Highway  Commission; 
the  State  Prison  Commission,  the  Board  of  Higher  Education, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and 
the  boards  of  trustees  of  all  other  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. The  tendency  of  legislation  in  recent  years  has  been  to- 
wards extending  the  practice  of  having  governing  board  mem- 
bers serve  overlapping  terms. 

Under  existing  law,  the  terms  of  all  nine  members  current- 
ly serving  on  the  board  of  the  State  Ports  Authority  will  expire 
on  June  1,  1961.  Our  recommendation  would  not  interfere  with 
the  authority  of  the  Governor  who  takes  office  in  1961  to  ap- 
point an  entirely  new  board,  should  he  see  fit  to  do  so.  It  would 
require  the  new  Governor  to  make  three  appointments  to  the 
board  for  two  years,  three  for  four  years,  and  three  for  six 
years ;  as  these  terms  exipred,  all  subsequent  appointments  would 
be  for  six  years  each. 

Our  recommendation  would  not  affect  the  number  or  method 
of  selecting  members  of  the  State  Ports  Authority  board,  their 
qualifications,  or  their  powers  and  duties. 

Recommendation  No.  1: 

We  recommend  that  the  members  of  the  board  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Ports  Authority  serve  overlapping 
terms  of  six  years  each,  with  the  terms  of  three  members 
expiring  on  July  1  of  each  odd-numbered  year. 
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AGRICULTURAL   MARKETING 

Agencies  Dealt  With 

1.  Department  of  Agriculture 

2.  North  Carolina  State  Coil cge 

3.  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development 

Explanation  of  Findings  and  Recommendations 
Introduction 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  growing  concern  in  North 
Carolina,  as  throughout  the  nation,  over  the  economic  plight 
of  the  farmer.  The  farmer's  production  costs  are  rising — in 
1959  they  were  19%  above  1949  levels — and  have  not  been  off- 
set by  increasing  farm  income.  In  fact,  1959  net  farm  income 
in  North  Carolina  was  down  ?J90,000.000  from  the  $605,900,000 
realized  in  1958,  a  loss  of  io'/o.  The  1959  adjusted  net  return 
to  farmers  was  20  7^  below  the  average  for  the  ten  preceding* 
years  and  the  lowest  of  any  year  during  the  decade  except 
1957. 

Some  1,300,000  people — about  30%  of  our  whole  state  popu- 
lation— live  on  farms.  Thousands  more  are  engaged  in  commer- 
cial, industrial,  and  service  enterprises  closely  connected  with 
farming  and  so  share  the  ecv>nomic  fortunes  of  the  farmer. 

North  Carolina  farms  are  generally  small,  averaging  68.2 
acres  each,  and  70%  of  our  farms  are  smaller  than  the  average. 
The  1959  average  total  net  income  per  farm  was  only  $l,91f> 
after  taking  into  account  government  payments  and  the  value 
of  home  consumption.  Nearly  one-sixth  of  our  farm  population 
worked  100  or  more  days  on  non-farm  jobs  in  1958. 

The  reasons  for  the  worsening  farm  conditions  are  many. 
One  reason  often  cited  is  our  heavy  dependence  in  this  State 
on  a  few  cash  crops.  When  tobacco  represents  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  value  of  all  farm  crops,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  drop  of 
one-quarter  in  the  value  of  the  tobacco  crop  in  a  single  year 
(such  as  occurred  in  1957)  can  have  a  drastic  effect  on  the  whole 
North  Carolina  farm  economy. 
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The  solution  usually  put  forth  in  answer  to  the  problems 
created  by  such  over-dependence  on  cash  crops  is  the  raising  of 
more  foodstuffs  and  livestock  in  addition  to  tobacco  and  cotton. 
North  Carolina's  food  and  feed  deficit  is  still  shocking  for  a 
state  with  the  largest  number  of  farmers  and  the  second  largest 
number  of  farms  of  any  state  in  the  Union.  As  late  as  1954,  this 
State  produced  only  8%  as  much  processed  food  as  was  con- 
sumed here. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  tell  the  farmer  that  he  should 
grow  more  fruits,  vegetables,  feed,  and  livestock.  He  needs  to 
know  what  to  grow,  how  to  grow  it,  and  how  to  prepare  it  for 
market;  then  he  needs  a  means  of  getting  his  produce  into  the 
channels  of  commerce  efficiently  and  economically.  It  is  here 
that  agricultural  marketing  assumes  great  importance. 

Agricultural  Marketing 

Broadly  defined,  agricultural  marketing  consists  of  the  ac- 
tivities and  services  connected  with  moving  farm  products  from 
the  producer  to  the  consumer.  Agricultural  marketing  starts 
with  a  salable  farm  product.  It  embraces  all  the  activities  and 
services  involved  in  moving  this  salable  farm  commodity  from 
the  producer  to  final  utilization  by  the  consumer,  whether  in  its 
original  form  or  as  part  of  other  products.  The  activities  and 
services  provided  by  the  marketing  agencies  are:  assembly; 
market  news ;  buying,  selling,  and  pricing ;  transportation ;  grad- 
ing ;  packaging ;  storage ;  risk-taking ;  credit  and  financing ;  pro- 
cessing; distribution;  and  consumer  education. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increasing  awareness  of 
the  failure  of  agricultural  marketing  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  productive  capacity  of  our  farms. 

As  early  as  1941,  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly 
showed  its  interest  in  agricultural  marketing  by  establishing 
the  State  Marketing  Authority  (which  consists  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  and  Board  of  Agriculture,  ex  officio)  and 
authorizing  it  (1)  to  issue  revenue  bonds  to  finance  warehouses 
and  marketing  facilities  throughout  the  State,  and  (2)  to  con- 
struct and  operate  such  facilities.  That  Authority  has  been  in- 
active for  several  years,  but  the  statutes  remain  on  the  books 
and  may  be  utilized  whenever  the  Commissioner  and  Board  of 
Agriculture  find  it  necessary. 
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The  General  Assembly  of  1953  created  the  North  Carolina 
Marketing  Commission  to  study  the  need  for  a  marketing  cen- 
ter or  centers  and  their  financing.  The  report  of  that  Commis- 
sion, filed  in  1955,  recommended: 

(1)  Amendment  of  the  laws  to  provide  for  compulsory  in- 
spection of  North  Carolina  products  sold  under  United  States 
or  North  Carolina  grades. 

(2)  Creation  of  a  revolving  loan  fund  of  $500,000  to  provide 
credit  for  construction  or  remodeling  of  marketing  facilities, 
any  loan  being  limited  to  50%  of  the  value  of  the  facility. 

(3)  Continuation  of  the  Marketing  Commission  as  a  perma- 
if^nt  agency  to  administer  the  revolving  loan  fund. 

Legislative  approval  was  not  given  to  the  loan  fund  proposal. 

Some  study  was  devoted  to  agricultural  marketing  by  the 
1957-59  Commission  on  Reorganization  of  State  Government, 
but  no  report  on  the  subject  was  issued.  Being  aware  of  the  im- 
portance and  potential  of  agricultural  marketing  to  North  Cai- 
olina  farmers,  we  too  have  examined  the  subject.  In  summary, 
the  following  are  our  findings. 

Current  Activities 

Department  of  Agriculture:  The  Division  of  Markets  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  staff  of  55  full-time  per- 
sons and  as  many  as  270  part-time  fruit  and  vegetable  inspec- 
tors. The  annual  budget  of  the  Division  is  $350,000  and  the  bud- 
gets of  its  self-sustaining  cooperative  and  egg  inspection  services 
total  $506,000  a  year.  The  Division  is  headed  by  a  Director,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  with  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  Director  selects  Division  per- 
sonnel. The  Division's  main  office  is  in  Raleigh,  and  there  are 
four  field  offices,  one  of  them  open  only  part  of  the  year. 

The  activities  of  the  Division  of  Markets  are  of  two  types : 
regulatory  and  service.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Division  is  with  producers',  handlers',  and  processors'  associa- 
tions and  groups,  and  not  with  individual  farmers. 

The  regulatory  phase  of  the  Division's  work  includes  grading 
livestock,  meats,  fruits,  vegetables,  grain,  peanuts,  poultry,  and 
eggs,  and  administration  of  the  Handlers'  Act. 
,     The  service  phase  of  the  Division's  work  consists  of  giving 
technical  advice  and  assistance  to  producers,  processors,  and 
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buyers  of  agricultural  products  through  such  activities  as  ad- 
vising and  aiding  grain  and  seed  handlers  and  grain  storage 
facility  operators;  operating  lamb  pools  and  wool  pools;  ac- 
quiring cattle  and  sheep  on  order  for  feeders  and  others ;  assist- 
ing fruit  and  vegetable  grov^ers  to  market  their  produce;  as- 
sisting poultry  and  egg  producers  with  their  marketing  prob- 
lems and  advising  poultry  and  egg  processors  on  how  to  improve 
their  plants  and  machinery ;  helping  to  improve  the  transporta- 
tion system  and  reduce  transportation  costs  as  they  affect  agri- 
culture; helping  to  organize  and  supervising  farmers'  coopera- 
tives; helping  grower  groups  improve  tobacco  quality  and 
prices;  helping  improve  the  market  for  North  Carolina  cotton, 
chiefly  through  encouragement  of  improved  ginning  equipment 
and  practices ;  promoting  the  use  of  North  Carolina  corn  meal ; 
helping  to  increase  the  market  for  dairy  products,  especially 
through  the  schools;  administering  the  program  for  the  distri- 
bution of  surplus  food  to  school  children;  and  assembling  and 
distributing  market  news.  Through  its  Warehouse  Division,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  licenses  and  supervises  a  state-wide 
system  of  privately-owned  bonded  agricultural  commodity  ware- 
houses. 

Agricultural  Extension  Service :  The  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  of  North  Carolina  State  College  conducts  educational 
and  research  programs  to  improve  the  marketing  of  North  Car- 
olina farm  products.  The  program  in  extension  marketing  ib 
centered  around  (1)  information  for  farmers  on  what,  when, 
and  how  to  market;  (2)  information  for  marketing  agencies 
related  to  new  technology,  improved  services,  increased  effi- 
ciency, and  changes  in  consumer  demand;  (3)  information  to 
help  bring  about  improvements  in  the  over-all  marketing  sys- 
tem; and  (4)  information  designed  to  teach  consumers  better 
marketing  practices.  The  marketing  research  program  provides 
an  understanding  of  the  operation  of  the  marketing  system  in 
moving  farm  products  from  the  farm  to  the  consumer. 

Department  of  Conservation  and  Development :  The  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development,  as  a  part  of  its  general 
industrial  development  program,  aids  in  the  development  of 
business  enterprises  utilizing  agricultural  products. 

Coordination:  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service,  and  the  Department  of  Conservation 
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and  Development  in  1957  entered  into  an  agreement  which  de- 
fined their  respective  functions  in  the  field  of  agricultural  mar- 
keting. Negotiation  takes  place  through  an  interagency  com- 
mittee as  needed  to  avoid  conflict  or  overlapping  of  their  ac- 
tivities in  agricultural  marketing. 

Raleigh  Farmers  Market 

The  most  significant  development  on  the  agricultural  mar- 
keting scene  in  North  Carolina  during  the  last  few  years  has 
been  the  establishment  of  the  Farmers  Market  at  Raleigh.  A 
survey  made  jointly  by  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, North  Carolina  State  College,  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  early  1950's  determined  that 
there  was  a  need  for  a  terminal  market  for  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  Raleigh,  which  is  the  chief  food  distribution  cen- 
ter in  North  Carolina.  To  meet  that  need,  the  Farmers  Market 
was  established  and  opened  for  business  in  September,  1955. 

Undertaken  and  financed  by  private  enterprise,  the  Farmers 
Market  is  located  on  an  18  acre  site  in  the  northern  outskirts 
of  Raleigh  and  is  served  by  highway  and  railroad.  The  original 
cost  was  $577,000.  Today  the  facility  is  appraised  at  $600,000. 
It  is  the  largest  such  terminal  market  between  Baltimore  and 
Columbia. 

In  June,  1958,  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  began 
participating  in  the  operation  of  the  Raleigh  Farmers  Market 
as  a  pilot  venture.  The  Market  Manager  is  an  employee  both  of 
the  owning  corporation  and  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  his  salary  is  paid  by  the  two  employers.  The  Director  has  a 
staff  of  four  and  one-half  persons.  He  is  responsible  directly 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  not  to  the  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Markets.  The  State  leases  for  a  token  rental  the 
Manager's  office  and  two  sheds  from  the  owning  corporation. 

The  Farmers  Market  facility  consists  essentially  of  36  ware- 
houses, the  Manager's  oflfice  building,  sheds,  a  restaurant,  and 
a  barber  shop,  all  grouped  around  and  on  a  large  parking  lot. 
The  warehouses  are  rented  to  chain  stores,  wholesalers,  and  pro- 
duce brokers.  The  restaurant  and  barber  shop  are  leased  to  op- 
erators. These  rentals  are  the  chief  source  of  revenue  received 
by  the  owning  corporation  from  the  Market.  Graduated  gate 
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fees  are  levied  by  the  State  on  farmers  and  others  who  wish  co 
sell  produce  through  the  market. 

The  function  of  the  Farmers  Market  is  to  bring  together 
producers  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and  large-scale  buyers 
of  these  commodities.  To  interest  the  buyers,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  produce  in  sufficient  quantity,  quality  and  variety  to  meet 
their  needs.  The  Market  offers  the  small  producer  a  chance  which 
he  would  not  otherwise  have  to  do  business  with  large-scale  pro- 
duce buyers. 

Only  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  sold  through  the  Mar- 
ket. Some  87  commodities  are  handled  there.  Most  sales  are 
made  to  commercial  buyers,  although  there  are  some  sales  made 
directly  to  consumers.  The  Market  serves  smaller  producers 
within  a  130  to  150  mile  radius,  together  with  some  out-of- 
state  producers  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  such  as  bananas  and 
tomatoes.  It  is  necessary  that  the  Market  handle  out-of-state 
produce  in  order  to  attract  buyers  who  will  also  take  in-state 
produce. 

For  most  products,  the  Farmers  Market  simply  offers  a  place 
where  seller  and  buyer  can  do  business  with  each  other  and 
where  the  buyer  can  store,  freeze,  and  package  produce  pre- 
paratory to  reshipment.  All  sales  are  for  cash.  No  sales  are  at 
auction.  The  Farmers  Market  itself  does  not  buy  and  sell  pro- 
duce. The  State  phase  of  the  Market  does  grade,  size,  and  polish 
sweet  potatoes  and  certain  other  commodities  for  farmers  for 
a  fee,  thus  enhancing  the  salability  of  those  commodities. 

In  1959,  13,395  people  sold  $12,000,000  worth  of  produce 
through  the  Farmers  Market.  This  includes,  for  instance, 
15,000  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  sold  by  60  farmers.  The  volume 
of  produce  handled  is  rising  by  about  40  %  a  year,  and  the  num- 
ber of  sellers  using  the  Market  is  regularly  increasing. 

In  addition  to  its  function  as  a  meeting  place  for  seller  and 
buyer,  the  Farmers  Market  has  an  instructional  function,  keep- 
ing sellers  informed  of  current  prices  and  advising  sellers  what 
buyers  want  in  the  way  of  quality,  condition,  etc.,  in  the  produce 
they  buy. 

The  State's  share  of  the  cost  of  operating  the  Raleigh  Farm- 
ers Market  in  the  fiscal  year  1959-60  was  $30,673,  against  which 
must  be  offset  $13,800  in  market  income  to  the  State,  leaving  a 
net  cost  to  the  State  of  $16,873.  Market  income  to  the  State  in 
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1959-60  was  up  $2,000  over  the  prior  year,  and  continues  to 
increase. 

The  experience  of  over  tw^o  years'  operation  indicates  that 
there  is  a  definite  need  for  at  least  one  fully-equipped  terminal 
market  of  this  type  in  North  Carolina.  Construction  of  addi- 
tional buildings  and  the  installation  of  new  equipment  which 
would  make  possible  services  not  now  being  rendered  would 
expand  sales  and  reduce  costs  of  handling  and  primary  process- 
ing of  many  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

While  the  Farmers  Market  at  Raleigh  is  capable  of  serving 
farmers  throughout  the  Eastern  section  of  the  State  and  much 
of  the  Piedmont,  there  are  many  producers  in  the  western  Pied- 
mont and  Western  section  of  the  State  who  cannot  readily  use 
this  market  because  of  their  distance  from  it.  Therefore  we  be- 
lieve that  the  General  Assembly  should  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  establishing  a  second  terminal  marketing  facility  on  the 
order  of  the  Raleigh  Farmers  Market,  to  be  so  located  as  to  De 
economically  accessible  to  all  producers  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties in  the  Piedmont  and  Western  sections  of  North  Carolina. 

Recommendation  No.  1 : 

We  recommend  that  the  General  Assembly  consider 
the  establishment  of  terminal  markets  for  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, to  be  so  located  as  to  make  terminal  marketing 
facilities  economically  accessible  to  producers  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  in  all  parts  of  North  Carolina,  in  order 
to  provide  (1)  expanded  outlets  for  more  commodities 
produced  by  more  farmers,  and  (2)  a  much  needed  facili- 
ty capable  of  providing  research  information  and  teach- 
ing material  to  aid  farmers  in  producing,  packaging,  and 
marketing  agricultural  commodities. 
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STATE  FARMING  OPERATIONS 

Agencies  Dealt  With 

1.  State  mental  hospitals 

2.  State  correctional  schools 

3.  State  schools  for  blind  and  deaf 

4.  State  colleges 

5.  State  Prison  Department 

Explanation  of  Findings  and  Recommendations 
Introduction 

State  farms  consist  of  land  set  aside  by  public  action  for 
agricultural  activities,  including  research  and  general  produc- 
tion. 

North  Carolina  continues  to  operate  state  farms  that  were 
acquired  many  years  ago  to  provide  fresh,  good-quality  foods  at 
minimum  costs  at  certain  state  institutions.  In  some  cases  such 
foods  were  not  available  because  of  location  of  the  institution; 
in  other  cases,  the  utilization  of  inmate  labor  in  food  production 
greatly  reduced  food  costs.  Fresh,  good-quality  foods  are  now 
available  to  all  state  institutions  through  regular  marketing 
channels.  Inmate  labor,  except  on  prison  and  correctional  school 
farms,  is  no  longer  utilized  to  any  large  extent  on  state  farms. 

It  is  essential  that  the  public  interest  currently  being  served 
be  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  continuation  of  each 
state  farm  operation. 

Public  interests  served  by  state  farming  operations  include: 

1.  Laboratories  for  agricultural  research  and  teaching. 

2.  Productive  utilization  of  inmate  labor. 

3.  Provision  of  a  degree  of  isolation,  which  is  considered 
desirable  for  certain  types  of  institutions. 

4.  Healthful  occupation  of  patients  or  inmates,  which  i8 
said  to  be  of  therapeutic  value. 

5.  Provision  of  training  for  some  inmates  that  can  be  of 
value  in  securing  gainful  occupation  upon  release. 

6.  Reduction  of  unrest  and  destruction  of  property  by  som^^. 
inmates. 
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The  State  has  become  one  of  the  largest  land  owners  and 
farm  operators  in  North  Carolina.  The  following  is  a  summary 
of  land  available  for  farm,  forestry,  watershed,  and  similar 
uses:^ 

Summary  of  Land  Available  to  Specified  State 
Agencies  for  Farm,  Forestry,  and  Watershed 


No. 

5 
6 
2 
3 

(16) 
89 

22 

127 

Acreage 

Institutional  farms: 

Mental  hospitals 

Correctional  schools 

Schools  for  blind   and/or   deaf 

College  farms 

Sub-total  institutional  farms 
Prison   farms 
Research  stations  and  agricultural 

experiment    stations 

Owned 

22,7842 

3,174 

692 

1,009 

(27,659) 

18,048 

8,636 
54,343 

Rented 
823 

143 

93 

(1,059) 

846 

135 

Rented 

23,6072 

3,174 

835 

1,102 

(28,718) 

18,894 

8,771 

Totals 

2,040 

56,383 

These  extensive  state  farming  operations  have  been  accuma- 
lated  over  the  years.  It  is  seldom  that  a  farm  once  procured  is 
disposed  of  by  a  state  agency  even  though  later  developments 
have  removed  the  original  need. 

Analysis 

In  view  of  the  situation  previously  related,  an  extensive 
study  of  state  farm  operations  has  been  made.  The  justifica- 
tions for  the  continuation  of  the  operations  of  individual  farms 
appear  to  be  closely  related  to  the  functions  carried  on  by  in- 
stitutions or  agencies.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  preceding 
summary  of  land  available  for  farm,  forestry,  watershed,  and 
similar  uses  has  been  classified  on  such  a  basis. 

Inasmuch  as  institutional  farming  is  more  subject  to  ques- 
tion, a  more  detailed  study  was  made  of  that  area  of  activity. 
Attached  as  Appendices  II  through  V  are  analyses  of  the  farm 
business  of  the  various  institutional  farms  for  a  recent  year.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  analyses  are  primarily  in- 
tended to  indicate  the  efficiency  of  farm  operations.  In  such 
computations  the  value  of  farm  products  used  for  food  is  based 
on  a  sale  price  of  the  products  rather  than  a  purchase  price  to 
the  institution.  A  charge  of  S%  interest  on  average  investment 


1.  See  Appendix  I  for  details  by  institutions,  stations,  etc. 

2.  Includes  large  acreage  at  Butner  and  Morganton  for  forestry  and 
watershed. 
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has  also  been  included  in  an  attempt  to  compute  net  returns 
as  they  would  be  figured  by  North  Carolina  fanners. 

Our  review  of  institutional  farming  operations  indicates  in 
general  that : 

1.  Some  are  too  small  to  allow  for  efficient  mechanical  pro- 
duction. 

2.  Several  are  limited  to  enterprises  that  do  not  make  year- 
round  productive  use  of  full-time  hired  workers. 

3.  Several  operate  entirely  with  hired  labor,  with  food  pro- 
duction the  primary  objective. 

4.  Mental  hospital  farms  are  utilizing  less  and  less  patient 
labor  as  a  result  of  changes  in  patient  treatment  pro- 
gram. 

5.  Some  institutional  farms  take  the  time  of  administrative 
and  business  office  personnel  that  should  be  devoted  to 
the  primary  objective  of  the  institution. 

6.  Farm  business  summaries  have  shown  certain  institu- 
tional farms  to  be  operating  at  a  loss  over  the  past  nine 
years. 

Conclusions 

In  our  opinion,  the  following  institutional  farm  operations 
should  be  discontinued: 

1.  Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers  College,  Elizabeth  City 
(too  small  and  serving  no  particular  public  interest). 

2.  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  Boone  (now  serving 
no  particular  public  interest). 

3.  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf,  Morganton  (small 
and  now  serving  no  particular  public  interest). 

4.  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf,  Raleigh  (small 
and  now  serving  no  particular  public  interest). 

Recommendation  No.  1 : 

We  recommend  the  discontinuation  of  institutional 
farming  operations  at  Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  North  Caro- 
lina School  for  the  Deaf,  and  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Deaf. 

The  State  Prison  Depai-tment  operates  89  farms.  These 
farms  vary  in  size  from  a  few  acres  to  9,400  acres.  The  large 
Caledonia  and  Odom  Prison  Farm  operation  produces  a  large 
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percentage  of  the  total  farm  production  of  the  prison  system 
Farm  products  consist  of  the  following:  (1)  products  for  daily 
use  of  the  producing  unit,  such  as  vegetables;  (2)  products  for 
transfer  to  Prison  Enterprises  for  processing  and  distribution 
to  all  units,  such  as  vegetables  for  canning,  eggs,  swine,  and 
beef  cattle;  and  (3)  products  for  direct  sale,  such  as  cotton, 
peanuts,  and  high  quality  feed  cattle  and  swine. 

A  summary  of  the  results  of  prison  farm  operations  for  a 
recent  year  is  attached  as  Appendix  VI.  It  should  be  kept  in 
mind  when  considering  the  farm  financial  statement  that  no 
charge  has  been  made  for  prison  labor  used  on  these  farms. 
There  is  good  reason  to  question  whether  certain  small  units 
can  be  justified,  in  that  mechanized  production  on  prison  farm» 
is  a  necessity.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  maintenance  of  beef  cattle 
herds  can  be  justified  in  that  returns  are  so  small,  acreages  re- 
quired are  so  great,  and  so  little  prison  labor  is  utilized.  It  is 
not  felt  that  the  Camp  Polk  Prison  farm  is  being  utilized  to  the 
fullest  extent. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  extensive  acreage  of  farmland  de- 
voted to  agricultural  research  and  teaching.  Additional  requests 
for  expansion  of  this  area  face  most  sessions  of  the  General 
Assembly.  It  is  our  feeling  that  North  Carolina  already  has  gone 
far  beyond  most  states  in  provision  of  "laboratories  for  re- 
search". It  is  also  suggested  that  only  a  small  area  of  each  of 
these  farms  is  actually  used  for  research.  In  light  of  this  situa- 
tion, we  propose  that  a  reappraisal  be  made  of  research  stations 
and  experiment  stations  with  a  view  to  possible  re-prganization 
of  this  area  of  state  activities. 

Recommendation  No,  2: 

We  recommend  the  continued  study  of  state  farming 
operations  and  particularly  of  research  stations,  to  the  end 
that  those  farms  not  now  serving  the  public  interest  may 
be  discontinued. 


Appendix  I 

ACREAGE     OF    LAND    AVAILABLE    TO    INSTITUTION 

FOR    FARMING,    WATERSHED,    AND   SIMILAR    USES 

AS   OF   NOVEMBER    1,    1959 


Institutions   {with  farms) 
Dorothea  Dix  Hospital 
Broughton  Hospital 
Cherry  Hospital 
Caswell  School 
John  Umstead  Hospital 
Sub-total  mental  hospitals 

Stonewall  Jackson   Training   School 

Samarcand  Manor 

Morrison  Training  School 

Eastern  Carolina  Training  School 

Dobbs  Farm 

McCain  Training  School 

Sub-total  correctional  schools 

N.  C.  School  for  the  Deaf 
State  School  for  Blind  and  Deaf 
Sub-total  schools  for  blind  and   deaf 

A.  &  T.  College 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College 

Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers  College 

Sub-total   college   farms 

Total  institutions 

Prison  Farms: 

Caledonia  and  Odom  Prison  Farm 
Camp  Polk  Farm 
Women's  Prison  Farm 
Prison  Camps   (86) 
Total   prison   farms 

Research  Stations: 

Coastal  Plains  Research  Station 
Mountain  Research  Station 
Piedmont  Research  Station 
Border  Belt  Research  Station 
Oxford  Tobacco  Research   Station 
Tidewater 

Upper  Coastal  Plains  Research  Station 
Upper  Mountain  Research  Station 
Peanut  Research  Station 
Hendersonville  Vegetable  Research  Station 
Chinqua   Penn   Research    Station 
Central  Crops  Research  Station 
Sandhills   Research    Station 
Horticultural  Crops  Research  Station 
Tobacco  Research  Station  (2) 
Coastal  Plains  Vegetable  Research  Station 
Total  research  stations 

Agricultural  Experim,ent  Stations: 
Animal  Husbandry  Farm 
Dairy  Farm 

Central  Research  Station 
Horticulture  Farm 
Poultry  Plant 
Total  agricultural  experiment  stations 


ACREAGE 

Owned 

Rented 

Total 

1,853 

— 

1,853 

4,200 

823 

5,023 

3,147 

— 

3,147 

2,084 

— 

2,084 

11,500 

• — 

11,500 

22,784 

823 

23,607 

870 



870 

420 

— 

420 

728 

— 

728 

630 

— 

630 

326 

— 

326 

200 

— 

200 

3,174 

319 
373 


692 


123 
20 


143 


—  3,174 


442 
393 


835 


528 

— 

528 

405 

93 

498 

76 

— 

76 

1,009 

93 

1,102 

27,659 

1,059 

28,718 

9,400 

. 

9,400 

524 

— 

524 

166 

— 

166 

7,958 

846 

8,804 

18,048 

846 

18,894 

411.5 

411.5 

354.2 

— 

354.2 

1,061.7 

— 

1,061.7 

102 

— 

102 

330 



330 

1,559.5 

— 

1,559.5 

441.9 

— 

441.9 

420.5 

— 

420.5 

366 

— 

366 

n    212 

— 

212 

826 

— 

826 

484.7 

10 

494.7 

347 

— 

347 

59 

— 

59 

— 

80 

80 

n    — 

45 

45 

6,976 

135 

7,111 

977 

977 

490 

— 

490 

146 

— 

146 

25 

— 

25 

22 

— 

22 

1,660 

— 

1,660 

GRAND    TOTAL 


54,343 


2,040 


56,383 
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1.  Cherry  Hospital,  Goldsboro 

Summary  of  Farm   Operations,  1958 

December  9,  1959 

SIZE  of  operations: 

(a)  Total  institutional  area   (none  rented) 

(b)  Area  of  improved  crop  and  pasture  land 

(c)  Number  of  dairy  cows,  average 

(d)  Number  of  beef  cows,  average 

(e)  Number  of  brood  sows,  average 

(f)  Number  of  hens — laying  flock,  average 


efficiency  factors: 

(a)      Net  returns  to  farm  operation 

Returns  per  $100  of  hired  labor  costs 
Investment  in  trucks,  power  and  machinery 

per  acre  of  improved  land 
Milk  production   per  cow    (DHIA) 


(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


3,247  acres 
2,323  acre? 

137 

182 

248 
5,350 


$105,449 
$492 

$47.52 
14,502  lbs. 


comments: 

This  is  a  large  farm  with  highly  productive  land.  This  hospital  is 
making  the  most  effective  use  of  inmate  labor.  Youth  Center  labor  is  also 
being  used.  The  large  dairy  is  highly  productive.  The  swine  enterprise  is 
showing  good  returns.  The  beef  enterprise  is  not  much  more  than  breaking 
even.  The  laying  flock  net  returns  were  small.  A  good  program  of  vege- 
table crop  production  is  carried  out. 


2.  Caswell  School,  Kinston 

Summary  of  Farm   Operations,   1958 

December  9,  1959 

size  of  operations: 

(a)  Total  institutional  area    (none  rented) 

(b)  Area  of  improved  crop   and  pasture   land 

(c)  Number  of  dairy  cows,  average 

(d)  Number  of  beef  cows,  average 

(e)  Number  of  brood  sows,  average 

(f)  Number  of  hens — laying  flock,  average 

efficiency  factors: 

(a)  Net  returns  to  farm  operations 

(b)  Returns  per  $100  of  hired  labor  costs 

(c)  Investment  in  trucks,  power,  and  machinery 

per  acre  of  improved  land 

(d)  Milk  production  per  cow   (DHIA) 

COMMENTS: 

This  is  highly  productive  land.  The  use  of  inmate  labor  is  declining. 
The  large  dairy  herd  is  highly  productive.  The  swine  enterprise  is  show 
ing  good  returns.  The  laying  flock  returns  were  good.  A  good  program  of 
vegetable  crop  production  is  carried  out.  This  farm  has  no  beef  herd. 


2,104  acres 
828  acres 
100 
(none) 

80 
5,100 

$31,052 


$72.21 
13,561  lbs. 
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3.  John  Umstead  Hospital,  Butner 

Summary  of  Farm   Operations,   1958 

December  9,  1959 

SIZE  OF  operations: 

(a)  Total  institutional  area   (none  rented)  11,670  acres 

(2)  Area  of  improved  crop  and  pasture  land  2,049  acres 

(c)  Number  of  dairy  cows,  average  87 

(d)  Number   of   beef   cows,   average  70 

(e)  Number  of  brood  sows,  average  80 

(f)  Number  of  hens — laying  flock,  average  7,125 

EFFICIENCY  FACTORS: 

(a)  Net  returns  to  farm  operations  ($4,007) 

(b)  Returns  per  $100  of  hired  labor  costs  $323 

(c)  Investment  in  trucks,  power,  and  machinery 

per  acre  of  improved  land  $46.95 

(d)  Milk  production  per   cow    (DHIA)  11,012  lbs. 

COMMENTS: 

This  is  a  very  large  farm  with  much  land  unsuitable  for  cropland; 
a  sound  forestry  program  is  being  carried  out  with  Youth  Center  labor. 
Little  use  is  being  made  of  inmate  labor  on  the  farm.  The  large  dairy  herd 
is  highly  productive.  The  swine  program  showed  good  returns.  The  beef 
enterprise  is  utilizing  low  grade  land;  however,  returns  are  small.  The 
laying  flock  and  broiler  programs  operated  at  a  loss. 


4.  Broughton  Hospital,  Morganton 

Summary  of  Farm   Operations,  1958 

December  9,  1959 

size  of  operations: 

(a)  Total  institutional  area    (823  acres  rented)  5,281  acres 

(b)  Area   of   improved   crop   and   pasture   land  1,729  acres 

(c)  Number  of  dairy  cows,  average  97 

(d)  Number  of  beef  cows,  average  109 

(e)  Number  of  brood  sows,  average                                 *  148 

(f)  Number  of  hens — laying  flock,  average  9,850 

efficiency  factors: 

(a)  Net  returns  to  farm  operations  $25,341 

(b)  Returns  per  $100  of  hired  labor  costs  $346 

(c)  Investment  in  trucks,  power,  and  machinery 

per  acre  of  improved  land  $65.30 

(d)  Milk  production  per  cow   (DHIA)  14,729  lbs. 

comments: 

This  is  a  large  farm  with  much  land  not  suitable  for  cropland;  nearly 
one-half  of  the  improved  crop  and  pasture  land  is  rented.  Inmate  labor  is 
not  being  utilized  to  any  large  extent  on  the  farm.  The  large  dairy  i^ 
highly  productive.  The  swine  enterprise  is  showing  good  returns.  The 
large  beef  herd  is  utilizing  low  grade  land  even  though  the  returns  are  not 
too  good.  The  egg  production  and  vegetable  crop  production  programs  are 
good.  • 
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5.  Dorothea  Dix  Hospital,  Raleigh 

Summary  of  Farm   Operations,   1958 

December  9,  1959 

SIZE  of  operations: 

(a)  Total  institutional  area   (none  rented) 

(b)  Area  of  improved  crop  and  pasture  land 

(c)  Number  of  dairy  cows,  average 

(d)  Number  of  beef  cows,  average 

(e)  Number  of  brood  sows,  average 

(f)  Number  of  hens — laying  flock,  average 


efficiency  factors: 

(a)      Net  returns  to  farm  operations 

Return  per  $100  of  hired  labor  costs 
Investment  in  trucks,  power,  and  machinery 

per  acre  of  improved  land 
Milk  production  per  cow  (DHIA) 


(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


2,185  acres 
1,119  acres 

95 
(none) 

101 
7,500 


($22,111) 

$287 

$60.78 
12,244  lbs. 


COMMENTS: 

This  is  a  large  farm  with  much  land  unsuitable  for  farm  operations. 
Inmate  labor  is  not  utilized  to  any  extent.  The  large  dairy  herd  is  highly- 
productive;  however,  net  returns  are  negligible.  The  poultry  and  swine 
enterprises  showed  good  returns.  Yields  of  feed  and  vegetable  crops  were 
poor  and  contributed  to  the  net  loss. 
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1.  Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School,  Concord 

Summary  of  Farm  Operations,  1958-59 

December  9,  1959 

SIZE  OF  operations: 

(a)  Total  institutional  area    (none  rented)  950  acres 

(b)  Area  of  improved  crop  and  pasture  land  739  acres 

(c)  Number  of  dairy  cows,  average  39 

(d)  Number  of  beef  cows,  average  '  48 

(e)  Number  of  brood  sows,  average  16 

(f )  Number  of  hens — laying  flock,  average  600 

efficiency  factors: 

(a)  Net  returns  to  farm  operations  $13,064 

(b)  Returns  per  $100  of  hired  labor  costs  $403 

(c)  Investment  in  trucks,  power,  and  machinery 

per  acre  of  improved  land  $36 

(d)  Milk  production  per  cow    (DHIA)  10,874  lbs. 

comments: 

This  is  the  largest  training  school  farm  and  is  operated  on  a  sound 
basis.  Net  returns  have  been  good  over  the  years.  Student  labor  is  utilized 
to  advantage.  Investment  in  trucks,  power,  arid  machinery  is  low.  Dairy 
production  per  cow  is  high. 


2.   Ejastern   Carolina   Training   School,   Rocky  Mount 

Summary  of  Farm  Operations,  1958-59 

December  9,  1959 

size  of  operations: 

(a)  Total   institutional   area    (none  rented)  676  acres 

(b)  Area  of  improved  crop  and  pasture  land  300  acres 

(c)  Number  of  dairy  cows,  average  23 

(d)  Number  of  beef  cows,  average  22 

(e)  Number  of  brood  sows,  average  9 

(f)  Number  of  hens — laying  flock,  average  350 

efficiency  factors: 

(a)  Net  returns  to  farm  operations  $4,123 

(b)  Returns  per  $100  of  hired  labor  costs  $353 

(c)  Investment  in  trucks,  power,  and  machinery 

per  acre  of  improved  land  $34.26 

(d)  Milk  production  per  cow    (DHIA)  10,958  lbs. 

comments: 

There  has  been  marked  improvement  in  the  operation  of  this  farm. 
Labor  costs  have  increased  little  over  the  last  five  years.  Noteworthy  in- 
creases in  milk  production  per  cow  have  been  achieved.  Improvement  in 
all  farm  practices  are  noted.  Much  of  this  land  is  of  low  productive  rating 
or  not  suitable  to  cropland  use. 
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3.  Samarcand  Manor,  Eagle  Springs 

Summary  of  Farm  Operations,  1958-59 

December  9,  1959 

SIZE  of  operations: 

(a)  Total  institutional  area    (none  rented) 

(b)  Area  of  improved  crop  and  pasture  land 

(c)  Number  of  dairy  cows,  average 

(d)  Number  of  beef  cows,  average 

(e)  Number  of  brood  sows,  average 

(f )  Number  of  hens — laying  flock,  average 


EFFICIENCY  FACTORS: 

(a)      Net  returns  to  farm  operations 

Returns  per  $100  of  hired  labor  costs 
Investment  in  trucks,  power,  and  machinery 

per  acre  of  improved  land 
Milk  production  per  cow    (DHIA) 


(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


430  acres 
190  acres 
25 
(none) 
8 
400 

$11,463 


$85.36 
8,467  lbs. 


COMMENTS: 

This  farm  is  continuing  to  show  good  net  returns  even  though  it  is 
located  in  the  Sandhills;  however,  a  large  area  is  not  suitable  for  crop  or 
pasture  land.  Student  labor  is  used  to  advantage  for  certain  types  of  work. 
The  investment  in  trucks,  power,  and  machinery  is  high  in  that  it  is  not 
fully  utilized  on  so  small  an  operation.  Milk  production  per  cow  (Ayr- 
shires)   is  fairly  good. 


4.  Morrison  Training  School,  Hoffman 

Summary  of  Farm  Operations,  1958-59 

December  9,  1959 

SIZE  OF  operations: 

(a)  Total  institutional  area   (none  rented) 

(b)  Area  of  improved  crop  and  pasture  land 

(c)  Number  of  dairy  cows,  average 

(d)  Number  of  beef  cows,  average 

(e)  Number  of  brood  sows,  average 

(f)  Number  of  hens — laying  flock,  average 


733  acres 
366  acres 

33 
(none) 

16 
650 


EFFICIENCY  FACTORS: 

(a)      Net  returns  to  farm  operations 

Returns  per  $100  or  hired  labor  costs 
Investment  in  trucks,  power,  and  machinery 

per  acre  of  improved  land 
Milk  production  per  cow    (DHIA) 


(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


($17,431) 

$224 

$35.97 
4,860  lbs. 


COMMENTS: 

This  farm  is  located  on  land  that  has  a  very  low  productivity  rating; 
yields  are  low  on  the  land  that  is  in  use.  Farm  practices  are  poor,  es- 
pecially in  the  dairy  operations.  Numerous  heifers  from  good  herds  have 
been  sent  to  Morrison  over  the  years  with  no  improvements  in  a  very  low 
milk  production  per  cow. 
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5.  DoBBS  Farm,  Kinston 

Summary  of  Farm  Operations,  1958-59 

December  9,  1959 

SIZE  OF  operations: 

(a)  Total  institutional  area    (none  rented)  342'  acres 

(b)  Area  of  improved  crop  and  pasture  land  72  acrei 

(c)  Number  of  dairy  cows,  average  (none) 

(d)  Number  of  beef  cows,  average  1 

(e)  Number  of  brood  sows,  average  5 

(f )  Number  of  hens — laying  flock,  average  150 

EFFICIENCY  FACTORS: 

(a)  Net  returns  to  farm  operations  ($1,863) 

(b)  Returns  per  $100  of  hired  labor  costs  $251 

(c)  Investment  in  trucks,  power,  and  machinery 

per  acre  of  improved  land  $60.62 

(d)  Milk  production  per  cow   (DHIA)  

comments: 

This  is  a  small,  impractical  operation.  Some  use  is  made  of  student 
labor;  however  labor  costs  are  very  high.  Farm  practices  are  poor.  Vege- 
table crop  production  on  a  small  area  appears  to  be  about  all  that  can 
be  justified. 

Appendix  IV 

ANALYSIS   OF    FARM    BUSINESS— 1958-59 
STATE  SCHOOLS   FOR  BLIND  AND  DEAF 


EFFICIENCY  FACTORS: 

Morganton 

Raleigh 

Net  return  to  farm  operation 

$      185 

($  2,627; 

Returns  per  $100  of  hired  labor  costs 

371 

310 

Investment  in  trucks,  power,  machinery, 

and  equipment  per  acre  of  improved  land     48.06 

42.03 

Milk  production  per  cow  (lbs)    (DHIA) 

12,859 

9,850 

STATEMENT  OF  FARM   BUSINESS: 

Farm  Returns: 

Value  of  farm  products  used  for  food 

$44,448 

$43,489 

Value  of  farm  products  used  on  farm 

21,500 

9,245 

Cash  sales  of  farm  products 

3,730 

4,918 

Inventory  increases    (net) 

11,387 

Farm  to  institution    (labor,  equipment. 

products,  etc.) 

4,380 

1,383 

Total  farm  returns 

$85,445 

$59,035 

Farm  Costs: 

Cash  Operating  Expenses 

$58,823 

046,069 

Capital  purchases 

Value  of  farm  products  used  on  farm 

21,500 

9,245 

Inventory  decreases    (net) 

2,461 

Value  of  perquisites  to  labor 

Interest   on   investment  at  3% 

4,937 

3,887 

Total  farm  costs 

$85,260 

$61,662 

NET  RETURNS  TO  FARM  OPERATIONS                             ~ 

$      185 

($  2,627) 

Acres  of  improved  land 

375 

293 

Average  number  of  dairy  cows 

39 

33 
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1.  School  for  the  Deaf,  Morganton 

Summary  of  Farm  Operations,  1958-59 

December  9,  1959 

SIZE  of  operations: 

(a)  Total  institutional  area   (123  acres  rented) 

(b)  Area  of  improved  crop  and  pasture  land 

(c)  Number  of  dairy  cows,  average 

(d)  Number  of  beef  cows,  average 

(e)  Number  of  brood  sows,  average 

(f )  Number  of  hens — laying  flock,  average 


efficiency  factors: 

(a)      Net  returns  to  farm  operations 

Returns  per  $100  of  hired  labor  costs 
Investment  in  trucks,  power,  and  machinery 

per  acre  of  improved  land 
Milk   production   per   cow    (DHIA) 


(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


497  acres 
375  acres 
39 
(none) 
18 
(none) 

$185 
$371 

$48.06 
12,859  lbs. 


comments: 

This  farm  is  small  in  size  and  is  devoted  primarily  to  milk  production, 
pork  production,  and  assistance  to  institution  in  maintenance  of  grounds. 
The  rented  land  is  more  productive  than  the  owned  land.  This  dairy  herd 
is  highly  productive.  A  good  swine  operation  is  carried  on.  No  student 
labor  is  utilized. 


2.  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf,  Raleigh 

Summary  of  Farm  Operations,  1958-59 

December  9,  1959 


SIZE  OF  operations: 

(a)  Total  institutional  area    (20  acres  rented) 

(b)  Area  of  improved  crop  and  pasture  land 

(c)  Number  of  dairy  cows,  average 

(d)  Number  of  beef  cows,  average 

(e)  Number  of  brood  sows,  average 

(f)  Number  of  hens — laying  flock,  average 

efficiency  factors: 

(a)  Net  returns  to  farm  operations 

(b)  Returns  per  $100  of  hired  labor  costs 

(c)  Investment  in  trucks,  power,   and  machinery 

per  acre  of  improved  land 

(d)  Milk  production  per  cow    (DHIA) 


450  acres 
293  acres 
33 
(none) 

15 
(none) 


($2,627) 
$310 

$42.03 
9,850  lbs. 


comments: 

This  farm  is  small  in  size  and  is  devoted  primarily  to  milk  production, 
pork  production,  and  some  assistance  to  institution  in  maintenance  of 
grounds.  This  dairy  herd  has  been  highly  productive,  but  a  considerable 
drop  in  milk  production  per  cow  was  experienced  this  year.  A  good  swine 
operation  is  carried  on.  Student  labor  is  not  utilized. 
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1.  Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers  College 

Summary  of  Farm  Operations,  1958-59 

December  9,  1959 

size  of  operations: 

(a)  Total  institutional  area   (none  rented) 

(b)  Area  of  improved  crop  and  pasture  land 

(c)  Number  of  dairy  cows,  average 

(d)  Number  of  beef  cows,  average 

(e)  Number  of  brood  sows,  average 

(f)  Number  of  hens — laying  flock,  average 


76  acres 
61  acres 

(none) 

(none) 
8 

(none) 


efficiency  factors: 

(a)      Net  returns  to  farm  operations  ($1,544) 

Returns  per  $100  of  hired  labor  costs  $201 
Investment  in  trucks,  power,  and  machinery 

per  acre  of  improved  land  $26.05 

Milk  production  per  cow    (DHIA)  — 


(b) 
(c) 

(d) 


comments: 

This  farm  is  too  small  for  efficient  operation  and  is  not  used  in  the 
college  teaching  program.  Most  of  the  production  is  sold  off  the  farm. 


2.  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  Boone 

Summary  of  Farm  Operations,  1958-59 

December  9,  1959 


size  of  operations: 

(a)  Total  institutional  area    (93  acres  rented) 

(b)  Area  of  improved  crop  and  pasture  land 

(c)  Number  of  dairy  cows,  average 

(d)  Number  of  beef  cows,  average 

(e)  Number  of  brood  sows,  average 

(f)  Number  of  hens — laying  flock,  average 


efficiency  factors: 

(a)      Net  returns  to  farm  operations 

Returns  per  $100  of  hired  labor  costs 
Investment  in  trucks,  power,  and  machinery 

per  acre  of  improved  land 
Milk  production   per  cow    (DHIA) 


(b) 
(c) 

(d) 


498  acres 
280  acrea 
60 

(none) 

(none) 

(none) 

($4,295) 

$288 

$12.04 
10,692  lbs. 


comments: 

This  is  a  small  operation  devoted  almost  entirely  to  milk  production. 
The  medium  sized  dairy  herd  is  highly  productive.  Land  is  rented  at  a  nom- 
inal charge.  This  operation  is  not  used  in  the  college  teaching  program. 
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3.  A.  &  T.  College,  Greensboro 

Summary  of  Farm  Operations,  1958-59 

(Land  grant  college) 

December  9,  1959 

SIZE  OF  operations: 

(a)  Total  institutional  area    (none  rented)  569  acres 

(b)  Area  of  improved  crop  and  pasture  land  427  acres 

(c)  Number  of  dairy  cows,  average  35 

(d)  Number  of  beef  cows,  average  25 

(e)  Number  of  brood  sows,  average  20 

(f)  Number  of  hens — laying  flock,  average  1,800 

(g)  Number  of  ewes,  average  57 

efficiency  factors: 

(a)  Net  returns  to  farm  operations  ($37,731) 

(b)  Returns  per  $100  of  hired  labor  costs  $427 

(c)  Investment  in  trucks,  power,  and  machinery 

per  acre  of  improved  land  $50.58 

(d)  Milk  production  per  cow   (DHIA)  8,943  lbs. 

comments: 

This  farm  is  used  in  the  college  teaching  program;  a  considerable 
allowance  has  been  made  for  this;  however,  this  farm  still  shows  a  large 
loss.  The  dairy  herd  has  been  highly  productive  but  showed  a  considerable 
drop  in  milk  production  per  cow.  This  farm  is  operated  entirely  with  hired 
labor  (some  student).  Individual  heads  of  departments  manage  separate 
enterprises,  which  is  impractical. 


Appendix  VI 
NORTH    CAROLINA   PRISON   DEPARTMENT 

This  summary  covers  the  farm  operations  of  the  eighty-six  field  units. 
Women's  Prison,  and  Camp  Polk  of  the  North  Carolina  Prison  Depart- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  1958-1959. 

This  area  of  the  prison  farm  operations  covers  most  of  the  state, 
and  the  success  of  the  operation  is  due  largely  to  the  following: 

1.  Adequate  reports  and  accounting. 

2.  Establishing  a  long-time  program  of  objectives. 

3.  Purchasing  the  right  type  of  farm  equipment. 

4.  Purchasing  the  right  type  of  seed  and  fertilizer. 

5.  Controls  covering  purchases  and  production. 

The  objectives  of  these  unit  and  institutional  farms  is  to  provide  fresh 
vegetables  in  as  many  months  in  the  year  as  possible  and  to  grow  swine, 
using  garbage  as  a  source  of  feed,  supplemented  with  grain  produced. 
Cattle  is  grown  only  on  land  not  suited  for  cultivation  and  where  perma- 
nent pastures  do  well. 

The  vegetables  are  sold  to  the  units  or  transferred  to  other  units  at  a 
price  prepared  once  each  month,  based  on  market  prices  or  as  near  market 
price  as  prices  are  available.  Usually  the  prices  are  somewhat  below  the 
average  market  price. 

Hogs  and  cattle  are  sold  to  Prison  Enterprises,  where  they  are  slaugh- 
tered, dressed,  processed,  and  used  in  the  prison  system. 

The  prices  paid  for  hogs  and  cattle  are  based  on  the  average  market 
price  for  the  previous  month.  These  base  prices  are  furnished  by  the  Di- 
vision of  Markets  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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The  value  of  vegetables  consumed  is  as  follows: 

Field   Units  $66,056 

Women's  Prison  11,976 

Polk  Prison  3,266 

Total  $81,298 

The  value  of  swine  and  cattle  produced  is  as  follows; 

Field  Units  $254,677 

Women's  Prison  16,616 

Polk  Prison  27,171 

Total  "$298,464 

Production  of  livestock  is  as  follows: 


Top  Hogs     Cattle 


Field    Units  4,012  226 

Women's    Prison  118  28 

Polk  Prison  444  18 


Total  4,574  272 

The  following  total  is  the  financial  picture  of  the  year's  operation: 

Sales  Expenses  Net 


Field  Units  $320,733  $226,163  $  94,570 

Women's  Prison  28,592  12,988  15,604 

Polk    Prison  30,437  12,655  17,781 

Total  $379,762  $251,806  $127,955 

Two  factors  contribute  to  the  excellent  net  gain  as  shown  above.  Prices 
for  the  commodities  produced  both  in  vegetables  and  livestock  during  this 
period  were  most  favorable.  There  was  no  charge  made  for  prison  labor, 
but  most  of  the  labor  used  was  of  B  and  C  physical  rating.  Most  of  this 
labor  could  not  have  been  used  in  areas  requiring  good  physical  rating 
such  as  highway  and  construction  work. 

It  should  further  be  pointed  out  that  the  small  farm  operations  at  the 
units  show  a  higher  net  return  than  the  larger  unit  farms.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  overhead  is  less  and  the  amount  of  garbage  for  swine  feeding 
is  about  the  same  at  all  units. 
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Appendix  VII 
CALEDONIA    PRISON    FARM,    1958-59 

SALES: 

Sales  to  Operating  Fund  $     9,447.12 

Sales  to  Central  Services  1,529.50 

Sales  to  Prison  Enterprises  260,575.18 

Sales  to  outside  293,322.60 


Total  sales  $564,874.40 

EXPENSES : 

Salaries  and  wages  $  71,759.97 

Farm  supplies  197,173.44 

Livestock  &  poultry  42,028.47 

Motor  vehicle  operation  17,095.20 

Rent  of  equipment  7,224.00 

Purchase  of  equipment  45,542.04 

Repairs  and  alterations  59,963.45 

General    expenses  1,782.37 

Total  expenses  $442.568.94 

NET  GAIN  $122,305.46 

Sales  of  Commodities 
Caledonia  Prison  Farm,   1958-59 

SALES    to    operating    FUND: 

Vegetables  to  Caledonia  Prison  $     9,447.12 

SALES    TO    CENTRAL    SERVICES: 

765  Bushels  hybrid  seed  corn  1,529.50 

SALES   TO  ENTERPRISES: 

Vegetables  to  canneries  $52,439.34 

1,065    Hogs  52,662.63 

324,000  dozen  eggs  120,338.36 

48,343  lbs.  of  hens  9,264.14 

103  cattle  25,870.71 


OUTSIDE    SALES: 

2,119  hogs  $  91,288.80 

502  cattle  143,353.90 

172  bales  of  cotton  27,336.90 

2,829  bags  of  peanuts  30,795.00 

Scrap  iron  and  miscellaneous  548.00 


260,575.18 


293,322.60 
TOTAL  $564,874.40 
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Report  of  the  Commission  on  Reorganization 
of  State  Government 

COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  CLINICS 

Agencies  Dealt  With 

1.  State  Board  of  Health 

2.  Mental  Health  Clinics 

3.  Hospitals  Board  of  Control 

Introduction 

The  1953-55  Commission  on  Reorganization  of  State  Gov- 
ernment made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  state  services  of 
welfare  and  mental  health  v^ith  a  view  to  determining  whether 
the  functions  pertaining  to  mental  health  then  being  carried  out 
under  the  several  state  agencies  should  be  combined  under  an 
over-all  department  of  mental  health.  As  a  part  of  this  study  the 
1953-55  Commission  considered  whether  the  program  of  state 
assistance  to  community  mental  health  clinics  administered  by 
the  Mental  Health  Section  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  should 
be  combined  with  the  operation  of  the  state's  mental  institutions 
under  the  Hospitals  Board  of  Control.  The  Commission  con- 
cluded that  the  functions  of  the  Mental  Health  Section  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  should  remain  with  that  agency,  but 
pointed  out  that  this  conclusion  did  not  preclude  the  possibility 
that  a  re-study  of  the  program  at  some  future  date  would  indi- 
cate that  integration  of  these  activities  under  one  agency  would 
be  advisable. 

It  is  the  re-study  of  this  specific  question  with  which  the 
present  report  is  concerned.  In  the  six  years  since  the  1953-55 
Commission  study,  significant  developments  have  taken  place  in 
the  field  of  mental  health  generally  and  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  in  particular.  The  current  Commission  has  reviewed 
the  ground  covered  by  the  earlier  study  and  considered  the  bear- 
ing of  recent  developments  upon  the  question  before  it.  It  has 
again  concluded  that  administrative  charge  of  the  mental  health 
clinics  should  be  left  to  the  State  Board  of  Health.  However, 
the  Commission  believes  that  the  community  mental  health 
clinics  and  the  state's  mental  hospitals  should  be  brought  under 
one  department  at  the  proper  time,  and  it  therefore  recommends 
a  specific  action  which  it  believes  will  facilitate  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  end. 
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What  follows  are  (1)  statements  about  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  the  community  mental  health  clinics,  and  the  Hospitals 
Board  of  Control;  (2)  a  summary  of  reasons  why  the  Com- 
mission believes  that  the  community  mental  health  clinics  and 
the  mental  hospitals  should  ultimately  be  brought  under  one 
department;  (3)  reasons  why  the  Commission  believes  that  uni- 
fication should  not  be  effected  at  this  time;  and  (4)  a  recom- 
mended plan  for  bringing  about  unification  in  due  course. 

Findings 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  accurately  the  extent  of  mental 
illness  or  to  measure  its  cost  either  in  terms  of  dollars  spent, 
wages  lost,  or  lives  dimmed  and  thwarted.  But  considered  in  its 
variety  of  forms  and  degrees  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  both 
pervasive  and  costly.  Patients  in  mental  hospitals  number  more 
than  half  a  million  and  constitute  almost  half  of  the  nation's 
total  hospital  population.  Some  thirty-three  per  cent  of  general 
hospital  patients  and  fifty  per  cent  of  all  the  persons  who  see 
general  practitioners  suffer  from  some  form  of  mental  illness. 
If  we  count  all  those  who  are  in  some  stages  of  alcoholism,  all 
the  defective  children,  the  retarded,  the  emotionally  disturbed, 
the  senile,  and  those  who  suffer  from  some  undiagnosed  malady 
of  the  mind ;  and  if  we  look  at  mental  health  from  the  point  of 
view  of  public  health — the  health  of  the  community — with  its 
concern  for  contributory  conditions  and  social  consequences, 
we  must  realize  that  the  problem  of  mental  health  is  a  social 
problem  and  a  public  responsibility  of  huge  proportions. 

North  Carolina  has  long  recognized  its  obligation  to  meet 
the  problems  of  mental  health.  And  since  1785,  when  its  first 
laws  regarding  custody  of  the  insane  were  enacted,  the  State 
has  followed  in  the  current  of  humanitarian  reform  until  in  its 
program  for  care  and  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill  it  may  now 
be  counted  among  the  more  progressive  states. 

In  the  course  of  its  progress  North  Carolina  has  vested  in  a 
number  of  agencies  and  institutions  responsibility  for  various 
aspects  of  the  mental  health  program. 

State  Board  of  Health 

This  agency,  which  was  established  in  1879,  is  charged  with 
responsibility  for  the  general  health  interests  of  the  State.  It  is 
organized  into  eight  divisions,  each  of  which  is  in  turn  divided 
into  sections.  The  Mental  Health  Section  was  created  in  1950 
to  administer  federal  and  state  funds  to  community  mental 
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health  clinics  and  to  develop  through  these  clinics  and  local 
health  departments  a  state-wide  preventive  program.  The  Men- 
tal Health  Section  provides  consultation  services  to  the  clinics 
and  other  social  agencies  and  trains  personnel  in  associated 
health  services,  including  health  directors,  psychiatric  nurses, 
public  health  nurses,  social  workers,  teachers,  and  ministers.  It 
maintains  an  extensive  film  collection  and  a  circulating  profes- 
sional library,  and  sponsors  experimentation  and  publicity  for 
mental  health. 

Since  the  Mental  Health  Section  was  established  the  num- 
ber of  full-scale  community  mental  health  clinics  has  increased 
from  four  to  eleven.  In  addition,  eight  county  health  depart- 
ments have  either  a  clinical  psychologist  or  a  psychiatric  social 
worker  on  the  staff.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
clinics  has  grown  from  ten  to  ninety-three.  In  1949  the  number 
of  patients  served  by  the  clinics  was  761,  and  the  number  of 
interviews  conducted  was  3,406.  In  1959  the  clinics  served 
4,318  patients  and  held  31,976  interviews. 

The  minimum  staff  of  a  full-scale  clinic  is  a  psychiatrist,  a 
clinical  psychologist,  and  a  psychiatric  social  worker.  The  serv- 
ices rendered  by  the  mental  health  clinics  include  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  patients,  consultation  with  professional  workers, 
training  of  professional  mental  health  personnel,  research  and 
demonstration  projects,  and  the  conduct  of  a  community- wide  or 
even  regional  public  health  programs  in  mental  health. 

During  the  last  ten  years  annual  budgeted  expenditures  for 
the  community  mental  health  program  have  grown  approximate- 
ly ten-fold,  that  is,  from  $62,824  to  $606,232,  as  follows: 
Source  1949-50  1959-60 


Local  $20,942  $303,000 

Federal  41,882  132,400 

State  0  170,832 

Total  '$62,824  $606,232 

As  a  part  of  its  mental  health  work  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  jointly  with  the  Hospitals  Board  of  Control,  instituted  in 
1957  a  program  for  aid  to  families  of  hospitalized  mental  pa- 
tients and  to  discharged  patients  by  providing  public  health 
nursing  services  to  the  families  and  the  patients.  Twenty-two 
counties  are  now  participating  in  this  program. 

The  Board  has  authorized  raising  the  Mental  Health  Section 
to  a  ''Division"  when  a  psychiatrist  is  secured  for  the  budgeted 
position  of  Division  Director. 
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Mental  Health  Clinics 

The  clinics  are  not  uniform  as  to  origin,  organization,  range 
of  services,  financing,  or  relationship  to  local,  county,  and  state 
government.  Five  of  them  are  of  local  and  private  inception, 
and  six  were  started  by  the  State  Health  Department;  but  the 
acceptance  of  federal-state  funds  administered  through  the  state 
agency  has  resulted  in  a  measure  of  state  and  federal  control 
for  all  and  extended  initiative  at  the  state  level. 

The  Durham  Child  Guidance  Clinic  is  operated  by  a  private 
board  of  directors.  It  has  a  close  working  affiliation  with  Duke 
University  Medical  School  from  which  it  receives  some  financial 
support  along  with  funds  from  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments, private  agencies,  and  fees.  The  Mental  Health  Center  of 
Raleigh  and  Wake  County,  Inc.,  is  operated  by  a  private  board 
of  directors  and  is  financed  out  of  city,  state  and  federal  funds, 
the  United  Fund  of  Raleigh,  and  fees.  The  Child  Guidance  Clinic 
of  Forsyth  County,  Inc.,  in  Winston-Salem  is  operated  by  a  pri- 
vate board  of  directors  and  supported  by  state  and  federal  funds 
and  private  contributions.  By  virtue  of  contractual  arrange- 
ments, the  Durham,  Raleigh,  and  Winston-Salem  clinics  are 
within  the  purview  of  their  respective  county  health  depart- 
ments. 

The  clinic  at  Asheville  is  a  part  of  the  city  health  depart- 
ment and  is  supported  out  of  federal,  county,  state,  and  city 
funds  together  with  fees  from  patients.  The  Charlotte  Mental 
Health  Clinic  is  operated  as  part  of  the  city  health  department 
with  a  board  of  trustees  and  is  financed  from  federal,  state,  coun- 
ty, and  city  funds,  private  contributions,  and  fees.  The  Guilford 
County  Health  Department  operates  mental  health  clinics  at 
Greensboro  and  High  Point.  They  are  supported  by  county,  state, 
and  federal  funds. 

Clinics  similarly  organized  and  financed  are  located  at  Fay- 
etteville  (Cumberland  County  Guidance  Center),  Greenville 
(Pitt  County  Mental  Health  Clinic),  Wilson  (Wilson  County 
Mental  Health  Clinic),  and  Salisbury  (Rowan  County  Mental 
Health  Clinic).  Special  consultative  services  for  mental  health 
are  available  in  the  county  health  departments  of  Halifax,  New 
Hanover,  Gaston,  Cabarrus,  Edgecombe,  Lenoir,  and  Mecklen- 
burg. 

Hospitals  Board  of  Control 

This  Board,  composed  of  15  members,  was  organized  in  its 
present  form  in  1943.  It  has  responsibility  for  management  and 
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control  of  the  state  hospitals  at  Raleigh,  Goldsboro,  Morganton, 
and  Butner,  schools  at  Kinston,  Butner,  and  Goldsboro,  and  the 
Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  Program.  In  addition  to  management 
of  the  hospitals,  the  Board  is  authorized  by  law  to  disburse  ap- 
propriations, employ  personnel  and  prescribe  their  duties,  es- 
tablish rules  and  regulations  for  government  of  the  hospitals, 
fix  the  cost  of  treatment  and  care,  acquire  property;  and  it  i£ 
required  to  report  annually  to  the  Governor  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  institutions  and  biennially  to  the  legislature,  through  the 
Governor,  concerning  the  disbursement  of  funds.  The  Board  ap- 
points a  Commissioner  of  Mental  Health  and  a  General  Business 
Manager  who  with  their  associates  constitute  the  executive  statf 
of  the  Board. 

Prior  to  July  1949  the  Hospitals  Board  of  Control  was  the 
agency  designated  by  the  Governor  to  represent  the  State  in 
transactions  with  the  federal  government  in  the  mental  health 
field.  By  action  of  Governor  W.  Kerr  Scott  in  that  year  this 
function  was  transferred  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  along 
with  it  the  responsibility  of  state  supervision  of  the  local  men- 
tal health  clinics. 

The  last  decade  has  been  one  of  significant  growth  and  im- 
provement in  mental  institutions  and  programs  under  the  Hos- 
pitals Board  of  Control.  In  1949-1950  the  total  expenditures  for 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Board  and  its  hospitals  and 
schools  and  the  Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  Program  were  $7,872,- 
359;  in  1959-60  expenditures  were  $19,698,080,  an  increase  of 
150  per  cent.  During  the  period  per  capita  costs  went  up  by  70 
to  80  per  cent,  and  the  patient-employee  ratio  improved  slight- 
ly. The  amount  authorized  for  capital  improvements  during  this 
period  was  $54,382,918,  including  the  cost  of  three  new  schools, 
O'Berry  School  (opened  1957),  Murdoch  School  (opened  1958), 
and  the  Western  Carolina  Training  School  (to  open  in  1962). 

The  total  number  of  employees  increased  from  2,277  to  4,13(3, 
while  the  average  daily  population  of  institutions  increased  from 
10,125  to  13,100.  The  average  daily  population  figure  does  not 
reflect  the  true  increase  in  the  number  of  patients  treated,  be- 
cause a  decreasing  average  period  of  hospitalization  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  sharply  rising  admission  rate.  Within  the 
last  four  years  the  admission  rate  to  state  mental  hospitals  has 
more  than  doubled. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1959  authorized  a  change  in  the 
title  of  the  chief  medical  officer  of  the  Hospitals  Board  of  Con- 
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trol  from  Superintendent  of  Mental  Hygiene  to  Commissioner 
of  Mental  Health.  The  administrative  and  consultative  staff  oi 
the  Board  has  been  enlarged  and  many  vital  projects  and  pro- 
grams have  been  undertaken.  Notable  among  these,  in  addition 
to  the  establishment  of  the  three  new  schools,  are  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Division  of  Research  and  a  Division  of  Professional 
Training  and  Education,  and  the  opening  of  outpatient  facilities 
as  authorized  by  the  legislatures  of  1949  and  1955,  at  Dorothea 
Dix  and  Broughton  hospitals.  An  outpatient  clinic  at  Cherry 
Hospital  is  scheduled  to  begin  operation  before  the  end  of  this 
year. 

Other  Agencies  Concerned  with  Mental  Health 
The  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  has  a  Division  of  Psy- 
chiatric and  Psychological  Services  to  carry  out  essential  work 
related  to  adoptions,  commitments,  sterilization,  evaluation  of 
welfare  recipients,  and  inspection  and  licensing  of  mental  in- 
stitutions. The  Eugenics  Board  is  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  statutes  pertaining  to  sterilization  of  the  feeble- 
minded, epileptics,  and  the  mentally  ill  in  certain  instances.  The 
Medical  Care  Commission,  in  exercising  its  responsibility  for 
procurement  of  health  facilities  and  personnel,  has  secured  the 
provision  of  rooms  in  general  hospitals  for  mental  patients  and 
facilities  for  community  mental  health  clinics.  Also  the  Medical 
Care  Commission  has  responsibility  for  administering  a  loan 
fund  for  medical  students,  social  workers,  and  nurses  specializ- 
ing in  psychiatry  who  will  agree  to  work  in  one  of  the  State's 
mental  hospitals. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  together  with  the  State  Board 
of  Health  maintains  The  School  Health  CoordiTUvting  Service  for 
the  development  of  physical  education  and  health  programs  in 
the  public  schools.  The  Department  of  Psychiatry  of  the  Uni- 
versity Medical  School  and  the  psychiatric  wing  of  Memorial 
Hospital,  as  teaching  and  training  centers  for  psychiatrists  and 
associated  professional  personnel,  are  vital  elements  in  tlie 
State's  mental  health  program.  The  Mental  Health  Council,  com- 
posed of  16  members  broadly  representative  of  state  agencies 
and  private  organizations  interested  in  mental  health,  meets 
once  each  quarter  to  consider  means  of  promoting  mental  health. 
It  is  authorized  by  statute  to  study  the  needs  for  legislation  in 
the  field  of  mental  health  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Governor  and  the  General  Assembly. 
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A  Look  to  the  Future 

Although  important  advances  have  been  made  in  North  Car- 
olina in  the  field  of  mental  health,  further  improvement  is 
needed.  Touching  examples  of  success  in  the  community  clinics 
are  rendered  the  more  poignant  bj^  the  knowledge  that  so  many 
more  are  beyond  their  reach.  In  some  areas  of  the  State  no  clinic 
is  available,  and  only  six  of  the  existing  clinics  can  be  called 
"fully  staffed." 

The  State  Board  of  Health  states  that  on  an  average  day 
there  are  641  persons  v^aiting  for  treatment  at  one  of  the  men- 
tal health  clinics,  and  they  may  have  to  v^ait  from  three  to  six 
months  before  they  can  be  seen.  The  same  source  estimates  that 
less  than  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  people  v^ho  need  help  are 
receiving  it.  Many  communities  are  calling  for  clinic  facilities 
and  personnel  and  the  calls  must  go  unansv^ered. 

The  employee-patient  ratio  in  the  state  mental  hospitals  is 
below  the  minimum  recommended.  While  some  steps  have  been 
taken  to  make  positions  in  state  institutions  more  attractive  to 
qualified  people,  an  absolute  shortage  of  psychiatrists  and  as- 
sociated professional  personnel  and  a  dearth  of  funds  militate 
against  improvement.  Despite  the  substantial  capital  outlay  and 
expansion  of  mental  hospital  facilities  described  above,  the  num- 
ber of  hospital  beds  provided  for  mentally  ill  children,  adoles- 
cents, and  teen-agers  in  North  Carolina  is  practically  nil;  yet 
the  number  of  afflicted  in  these  age  groups  runs  into  thousands. 

The  Commission  believes  that  a  sound  plan  for  the  State 
must  envisage  improvement  on  all  mental  health  fronts  in  the 
immediate  future  and  an  eventual  drawing  together  under  one 
agency  of  the  services  of  prevention  and  treatment.  Conditions 
which  have  kept  the  two  separate  as  regards  both  philosophy 
and  function  are  being  altered  by  the  force  of  events.  Because 
of  developments  in  the  science  of  psychiatry,  among  other  things. 
State  mental  hospitals  are  ceasing  to  be  isolated,  largely  domi- 
ciliary institutions  concerned  solely  with  treatment  and  often 
the  mere  custody  of  the  mentally  ill.  They  are  coming  to  be  more 
like  general  hospitals  with  first-rate,  versatile  medical  person- 
nel, out-patient  clinics,  and  follow-up  programs.  State  hospitals 
no  less  than  community  clinics  have  a  widening  scope  of  concern 
and  service  reaching  into  the  family,  the  home,  the  schools,  the 
courts,  and  virtually  all  community  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions. 


Erratum 

Page  10,  paragraph  2,   line  k  should  readr 
"such  a  change  is  not  warranted  at  this  time*     The 
distinction  betiA^en" 


Having  said  so  much  for  the  desirability  of  ultimately  com- 
bining the  clinics  and  the  state  hospitals  under  one  administra- 
tive unit,  it  is  nevertheless  the  belief  of  the  Commission  that  such 
a  change  is  not  warranted  at  this  time.  The  distinction  between 
preventive  and  remedial  which  we  believe  will  largely  disap 
pear  so  far  as  mental  health  is  concerned,  still  holds,  and  more 
of  the  mutual  aid  and  support  which  is  currently  being  prac- 
ticed between  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  Hospitals  Board 
of  Control  is  needed  before  a  change  will  be  advisable.  The  com- 
munity mental  health  clinics  are  strongly  autonomous;  and  lo- 
cal support,  both  financial  and  political,  is  basic  to  their  purpose 
and  accomplishment.  The  programs  of  the  best  of  the  clinics  in- 
volve a  broad  range  of  civic  functions,  close  local  identity  of 
their  personnel  and,  above  all,  an  approach  to  medical  practice 
which  focuses  upon  the  community  and  prevention  rather  than 
the  individual  patient  and  therapy. 

To  combine  administration  of  the  local  mental  health  clinics 
and  the  state  mental  hospitals  at  this  time  would  be  premature 
from  the  standpoint  of  both  organizations.  The  Hospitals  Board 
of  Control  is  engaged  in  a  far-reaching  and  dynamic  program 
of  its  own,  and  it  has  much  to  do  within  its  present  sphere  that 
will  rebound  to  the  benefit  of  the  State.  Meanwhile  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  with  a  proper  emphasis  on  local  participation 
and  support,  is  staking  out  a  needed  expansion  of  the  clinic  pro- 
gram and  a  more  aggressive  leadership. 
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A  Recommended  Step 

If  we  believe  that  these  two  aspects  of  state  responsibility 
should  ultimately  be  brought  under  one  head  but  believe  that  it 
is  not  wise  to  make  the  change  now,  we  face  the  question  of  how 
and  when  it  should  be  done.  The  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that 
cooperation  between  the  two  agencies  has  been  stimulated  with 
common  use  of  staff,  training  resources,  and  special  experience 
for  the  good  of  the  over-all  program  and  to  the  mutual  advan- 
tage of  the  agencies.  The  Commission  believes  that  the  best  and 
timely  way  to  bring  about  a  unified  program  is  through  con- 
tinued inter-agency  cooperation.  But  it  would  give  force  to  that 
process  by  creating  by  statute  an  Interagency  Committee  on 
Mental  Health  composed  of  five  department  heads  and  having 
the  duty  of  coordinating  state  programs  in  the  field  of  mental 
health  and  the  authority  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  General  Assembly.  The  Commissioner  of  Mental 
Health  would  be  Chairman  of  the  Committee ;  the  other  members 
would  be  the  State  Health  Director,  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  and  the 
Director  of  Administration  as  the  chief  fiscal  officer  of  the  State. 

Recommendation  No.  1 : 

We  recommend  that  the  State  Board  of  Health  con- 
tinue to  be  the  agency  designated  as  the  state  mental 
health  authority  for  transactions  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  that  it  retain  administrative  charge  of  the  com- 
munity mental  health  program. 

Recommendation  No.  2: 

We  recommend  that  there  be  established  an  "Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Mental  Health"  consisting  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Mental  Health,  the  State  Health  Direc- 
tor, the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Welfare,  and  the  Director  of  Admin- 
istration, all  of  w^hom  shall  serve  as  ex  officio  members 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Mental  Health  serving  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee.  The  Committee  should  meet  at 
least  quarterly  upon  call  by  the  Chairman. 

Recommendation  No.  3: 

We  recommend  that  the  Interagency  Committee  on 
Mental  Health  be  given  the  following   duties: 
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Why  Not  Now? 
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(a)  To  conduct  a  continuing  review  of  the  policies  and 
programs  of  the  North  Carolina  Hospitals  Board  of  Con- 
trol, the  State  Board  of  Health,  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  and  the  Department  of  Administration  in  the 
field  of  mental  health,  to  the  end  that  those  policies  and 
programs  may  be  effectively  coordinated,  that  unneces- 
sary duplication  of  activities  may  be  avoided,  and  that 
maximum  utilization  of  available  resources  may  be  ac- 
complished. 

(b)  To  make  such  recommendations  to  the  Governor 
and  the  General  Assembly  regarding  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  mental  health  programs  of  the  State 
as  the  Committee  may  from  time  to  time  deem  appropri- 
ate. 
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